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Virginia  Van  Sickle 

Dear  Conservationist  Reader, 
Life  is  transition.  There  are  times  of  mingled  sadness  and  joyful  an- 
ticipation when  one  must  lay  down  the  tools  and  cares  of  one  task  to 
take  up  the  challenges  of  another.  After  2  1/2  years  as  secretary  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission,  I  have  relinquished  that  position.  I  now  will 
be  affiliated  with  the  National  Wetlands  Research  Center  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  which  means  that  I  will  continue  to  be  concerned  with  coastal 
conservation  work  and  other  matters  that  have  so  often  occupied  me  in  the  past. 

Since  my  resignation,  I  have  been  frequently  credited  with  "depoliticizing"  the 
management  of  Louisiana's  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  I  appreciate  the  accolade, 
but  I  am  not  so  naive  to  believe  that  political  interference  has  been  totally  purged 
from  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  This  department,  as  well  as  all  departments  of 
government,  can  only  serve  its  intended  purpose  when  the  public  demands  that 
politicians  refrain  from  meddling  in  —  and  in  some  cases  —  destroying  our  man- 
agement programs  for  personal  gain  or  to  satisfy  an  elite  few. 

The  people  that  work  for  this  department  want  to  do  a  good  job  for  all  of  the 
citizens  of  this  state.  Without  public  support  these  employees  could  once  again 
be  the  pawns  of  those  who  do  not  have  the  best  interest  of  the  resource  at  heart. 
You,  the  public,  are  their  last  line  of  defense  against  selfish  politicos  and  self- 
serving  single-interest  groups  who  have  no  regard  for  the  bountiful  blessings  of 
nature  that  God  has  poured  out  on  this  beautiful  state. 

The  bright  and  talented  people  who  work  for  your  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  are  here  because  of  their  dedication  to  and  love  for  fish,  wildlife  and 
habitat.  They  need  your  watchful  support  and  invite  your  input.  During  the  past 
few  years  I  have  observed  deer  hunters,  bass  fishermen,  shrimpers  and  many 
other  representative  user  groups  come  together  to  work  with  our  staff  as  we 
developed  our  management  strategies.  The  department  benefited  from  this  input 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  hundreds  of  citizens  who  participate  in  task  forces, 
advisory  groups  and  informal  meetings  for  their  contributions  and  guidance. 

In  addition  to  strong  public  support  and  participation,  this  department  must 
continue  to  have  support  from  the  Executive  Branch  of  government  in  budgetary 
and  policy  matters.  I  have  enjoyed  the  support  of  a  Governor  who  allowed  me 
and  my  staff  to  do  the  job  that  we  were  trained  and  hired  to  do.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  for  years  to  come,  that  those  who  succeed  me  in  this  position  will  be  told  "Just 
do  it  right." 

Sincerely, 
Virginia  Van  Sickle 
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Dr.  Clark,  LDWF 

Assistant  Secretary  for 

Fisheries,  describes 

dramatic  changes  in 

Louisiana  fisheries  in 

the  past  decade  and  the 

ongoing  need  for  good 

management. 


ECONOMIC  TRENDS  OF 

LOUISIANA  FISHERIES 

BY  JERRY  CLARK 

The  state's  fisheries  and  those  of  adjacent  federal  waters  have  undergone  many  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  past  10  years.  Recent  trends  in  landings  are  used  to  illustrate 
these  changes.  This  information  was  originally  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  in  March  1990. 
Trends  in  commercial /recreational  harvest  of  fish  and  shrimp  tell  a  very  interest- 
ing story.  The  value  of  the  commercially  landed  shrimp  and  finfish  generally  rose  during  the 
1980s.  Total  finfish  includes  all  commercial  finfish  (oceanic,  estuarine,  menhaden,  and  freshwa- 
ter). Oceanic  fish  are  defined  as  those  fish  that  are  typically  landed  offshore  (mackerels, 
snappers,  tunas,  sharks,  etc.).  Estuarine  fish  are  those  that  are  primarily  dependent  on  and 
harvested  in  the  estuaries  (red  drum,  black  drum,  spotted  seatrout,  flounder,  etc.,  excluding 
menhaden).  Freshwater  fish  are  those  harvested  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  state  (buffalo, 
catfish,  gar,  etc.).  In  1989,  the  Louisiana  commercial  harvest  of  shrimp  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  $130  million  which  is  not  good  news.  Between  1986  and  1989,  this  state's  economy  and 
those  who  directly  rely  on  the  harvest  of  shrimp  received  a  negative  $70  million  shock. 

The  total  value  for  commercial  finfish,  excluding  menhaden,  climbed  from  $10  million  in 
1980  to  $40  million  in  1989.  While  this  economic  gain  looks  good,  it  may  not  be  sustainable.  If 
the  freshwater  and  estuarine  components  are  separated  from  the  oceanic  fisheries,  it  is  evident 
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that  the  oceanic  component  has  shown  the 
rapid  increase  in  landings.  In  fact,  the  oceanic 
component  was  responsible  for  almost  the 
entire  increase  in  commercial  value.  The 
esruarine  and  freshwater  components  remain 
relatively  unchanged  during  this  period  at  an 
average  of  about  $10  million  combined.  This 
means  that  almost  the  entire  increase  in  value 
in  Louisiana  landings  between  1980  and  1989 
took  place  from  oceanic  fisheries. 

The  run  up  is  primarily  explained  by  the 
recent  changes  in  yellowfin  tuna  and  shark 
landings.  In  1984  there  were  essentially  no 
yellowfin  tuna  landings  in  Louisiana,  but  in 
1989,  there  were  12  million  pounds  worth  $19 
million.  This  $19  million  represents  five  times 
the  value  (compared  to  the  values  for  1983)  of 
the  traditional  commercial  fisheries  in  Louisi- 
ana that  were  based  on  esruarine  finfish  re- 
source. The  tuna  fishery  in  just  a  few  years 
has  become  the  state's  most  valuable  com- 
mercial saltwater  finfish  fishery,  except  for 
menhaden.  For  instance,  depending  upon  the 
year,  the  value  of  tuna  landings  range  from 
about  two  times  to  10  times  that  of  all  other 
marine  finfish,  except  menhaden. 

Can  the  tuna  population  withstand  this  in- 


creased harvest?  There  is  no  evidence  that  it 
can.  As  a  consequence,  Louisiana  is  on  the 
way  to  another  management  failure  with 
yellowfin  tuna.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  no 
effective  management  of  this  fishery.  The 
state  is  precluded  by  federal  law  from  doing 
anything.  Management  is  under  the  control 
of  the  International  Commission  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tuna  (ICAT).  An  at- 
tempt is  currently  being  made  in  Congress  to 
make  tuna  management  part  of  the  Magnu- 
son  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  (the  federal  law  that  manages  all  other 
federal  marine  fisheries)  but  as  of  now  this 
fishery  is  minimally  regulated. 

This  isn't  going  to  work;  the  yellowfin  tuna 
fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  already 
failed  once.  The  Japanese  ran  up  the  landings 
in  the  Gulf  in  the  seventies,  and  then  left  when 
the  fishery  collapsed.  This  fishery  will  again 
collapse  because,  without  strict  control,  there 
is  no  means  by  which  to  slow  the  harvest.  The 
Japanese  fishery  lasted  about  ten  years.  The 
U.S.  fishermen  are  already  five  years  into  the 
cycle.  When  the  yellowfin  tuna  fishery  started 
to  crash  while  the  Japanese  were  fishing,  catch 
came  down  just  about  as  fast  as  it  had  gone 
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The  Louisiana  shrimp 
fishery  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable 
fisheries  in  the  nation 
despite  recent  declines  in 
value.  Commercial  finfish 
values  have  generally 
increased  over  the  last 
decade,  with  the  largest 
increase  from  oceanic 
species. 
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The  commercial  landings  of  yellowfin  tuna  and  shark,  primarily  from  federal  waters  adjacent  to  Louisiana's 
waters,  have  gone  from  insignificant  to  several  million  pounds  in  just  the  last  five  years.  Fisheries  managers 
are  concerned  as  these  levels  of  harvest  are  not  sustainable. 
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up.  However,  the  Japanese  did  not  harvest 
the  levels  that  are  being  harvested  now.  Will 
the  current  projected  crash  be  even  more 
severe? 

Shark  are  the  other  oceanic  finfish  that  has 
undergone  a  dramatic  increase  in  landings. 
The  shark  landings  are  largest  in  Louisiana 
for  all  the  Gulf  States  but  the  increase  in 
landings  is  taking  place  throughout  the  Gulf. 
In  1984,  there  were  essentially  no  landings  of 
sharks,  and  in  1989,  there  was  six  million 
pounds  worth  almost  $3  million.  The  shark 
harvest  is  probably  even  less  sustainable  than 
that  of  yellowfin  tuna.  Sharks  are  long  lived, 
may  only  spawn  every  other  year  or  every 
five  years,  and  have  as  few  as  two  pups,  many 
being  born  alive.  No  modern  commercial 
shark  fishery  has  ever  survived  in  this  county 
or  in  the  world.  And  if  the  unregulated 
commercial  harvest  of  sharks  is  allowed  the 
fishery  will  collapse.  The  Department,  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Fishery  Management 
Council,  has  asked  for  an  emergency  shark 
plan  from  the  federal  government. 

Except  for  menhaden,  the  estuarine  and 
freshwater  fisheries  were  the  traditional 
Louisiana  commercial  fisheries.  The  estuar- 
ine component  is  red  drum,  black  drum, 
sheepshead,  flounder,  etc.  The  freshwater 
component  is  buffalo,  catfish,  gars,  etc.  taken 
in  the  wild.  In  1980  the  freshwater  commer- 
cial fishery  in  the  state  was  worth  twice  the 
value  of  the  estuarine  fishery.  Over  time,  the 
freshwater  fishery  has  been  very  stable  at  $4 
million.  Looking  at  the  estuarine  fisheries, 
the  big  run  up  from  about  a  $2  million  fishery 
in  1980  to  a  $12  million  fishery  in  1986-87  was 
caused  by  a  rapid  increase  in  red  drum  and 
black  drum  landings.  The  decline  in  1988  of 
the  red  drum  fishery  was  a  result  of  the 
legislated  game  fish  status  for  red  drum.  The 
peak  of  the  estuarine  fishery  in  the  state  was 
worth  about  $12  million  but  that  was  only  for 
2  years.  The  estuarine  commercial  fishery 
inshore  in  Louisiana  today  is  primarily  spot- 
ted seatrout,  black  drum,  sheepshead  and 
flounder.  The  value  of  the  catch  received  by 
commercial  fishermen  in  the  most  recent  year 
is  about  $6  million  which  is  about  equal  to  the 
freshwater  commercial  fishery,  and  more  than 
three  times  the  $2  million  fishery  that  began 
the  1980  decade. 

The  Louisiana  menhaden  fishery  has  aver- 
age landings  of  1.4  billion  pounds,  often  the 
largest  volume  fishery  in  the  United  States. 
The  commercial  hard  crab  harvest  reached  a 
peak  of  58  million  pounds  in  1988.  The  inter- 
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Freshwater  commercial 
finfish  values  have 
remained  stable;  estuarine 
values,  once  equal  to  those 
of  freshwater,  have 
increased.  Red  drum  was  a 
major  part  of  the  estuarine 
increase  through  1987. 
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Commercial  harvest  of  the  estuarine  black  drum 
increased  through  1988.  Menhaden  production  has 
exceeded  one  billion  pounds  for  each  of  the  past  10 

years-one  of  the  largest  fisheries  in  the  nation. 


esting  thing  about  the  commercial  hard  crab 
harvest  is  that  a  business  person  who  did  not 
know  anything  about  commercial  fisheries 
would  think  this  must  be  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess story.  But  like  other  fisheries  in  the  state, 
not  all  is  well.  There  are  just  too  many  people 
fishing  the  resource  for  it  to  be  a  profitable  oc- 
cupation for  all  who  wish  to  be  commercial 
crabbers. 

Everything  anybody  has  heard  about  the 
oyster  industry  in  the  last  year  or  so  has  been 
that  it  is  a  disaster.  But  when  you  look  at 
dockside  value,  one  would  ask,  "Where  is  the 
disaster?"  Louisiana  has  had  relatively  stable 
oyster  fisheries  since  1982  and  the  value  has 
gone  up.  A  banker  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  commercial  fishing  industry  would  say 
that  oysters  were  doing  great,  going  from  a  $5 
million  business  in  1981  to  a  $12.5  million 
business  in  1989.  However,  in  1981  there  were 
about  400-500  commercial  oyster  licensees. 
Now  there  are  over  2,000.  The  commercial 
industry  in  Louisiana  is  dividing  its  profits 
into  too  many  pieces. 

The  recreational  fishery  in  Louisiana  is  less 
well  documented.  Very  little  information 
about  recreational  fishing  is  collected,  and 
economic  data  is  very  hard  to  come  by.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1985  National  Survey  of  Fish- 
ing, Hunting  and  Wild  life- Associated  Rec- 
reation conducted  by  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Service,  total  statewide  expenditures  for  rec- 
reational fishing  trips  are  estimated  to  be 
about  $300  million.  This  does  not  include 
expenditures  on  durables  (boats,  motors, 
trailers,  etc.).  In  marine  fisheries  (saltwater) 
in  1985,  Louisiana  recreational  fishermen  spent 
about  $125  million  in  trip  related  expenses 
which  do  not  include  any  gear  (boats,  motors, 
trailers,  etc.)  The  same  total  for  freshwater  is 
about  $175  million. 

Louisiana  fisheries,  commercial  and  rec- 
reational, oceanic,  estuarine  and  freshwater, 
have  tremendous  value  to  the  state.  Dramatic 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  past  decade  in 
Louisiana's  landings.  Environmental  and 
economic  conditions  were  the  cause  of  some 
changes.  Introduction  of  management  meas- 
ures were  the  cause  of  other  changes,  but  the 
biggest  concern  to  fisheries  managers  are  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  due  to  lack  of 
proper  management. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  is  committed  to  maintaining  good 
fisheries  management  where  it  exists,  and 
striving  to  institute  good  management  prac- 
tices where  none  now  exist.  □ 
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Landings  of  hard  crabs  have  generally  increased  while  oyster  landings  have  remained  stable.  But  both 
fisheries  are  hurting  as  more  and  more  harvesters  come  into  the  fisheries. 
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Among  the  most 

beautiful  of  all  birds, 

roseate  spoonbills  once 

were  nearly  wiped  out 

by  hunters  who  preyed 

upon  them  for  their 

plumage  to  adorn  ladies' 

hats.  A  tiny  colony  of 

fewer  than  20  got  state 

protection  in  1915. 


By  Charles  W.  Frank 


Time  has  not  always  been  kind  to  the  "flame  bird."  The  bird  the  Indians  thought  got 
its  color  by  flying  too  close  to  the  sun  has  been  on  the  edge  of  extinction  in 
Louisiana  as  far  back  as  the  30s.  But  today  the  roseate  spoonbill  (Ajaia  ajaja)  is 
breeding  in  several  small  colonies  in  our  coastal  marshes. 

If  you've  ever  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  these  magnificent  creatures  flutter 
onto  a  grassy  knoll  or  settle  gently  in  a  tall  cypress  tree,  you'll  remember  the  sight  always. 
Florida  has  protected  them  earlier  and  more  aggressively  and  in  the  Keys,  they  are  a  common 
sight,  nesting  on  mangrove  islands.  Of  course,  plume  hunters  had  at  one  time  targeted  the 
Florida  colonies  of  roseates  along  with  the  snowy  egrets.  It  was  high  fashion  in  the  mid-19th 
century  for  ladies  to  adorn  their  hats  and  fans  with  the  beautiful  plumes  of  these  birds.  The 
roseate  spoonbill  and  the  egret  faced  extinction. 

Fortunately,  the  protection  of  the  nesting  sites  by  the  fledgling  Audubon  Society  and  the 

exposure  of  the  beauty  of  these  birds  to  the  public,  brought  them  back  from  the  brink.  Today 

they  are  considered  one  of  the  great  tourist  attractions  to  the  Everglades  and  the  Florida  Keys. 

Walkways  and  protected  observation  platforms  allow  the  public  to  view  them  in  all  their  glory. 

The  gradual  disappearance  of  Louisiana's  mangroves  may  in  part  account  for  the  paucity  of 
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their  numbers  in  our  state.  As  a  boy,  more 
years  ago  than  I  like  to  remember,  I  saw  a 
flock  of  20  or  so  feeding  in  a  pond  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  near  the  en- 
trance to  Redfish  Bay.  Their  long,  spatulate 
bills  were  sweeping,  flamingo-like,  through 
the  shallows.  Minnows  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  dark  green  of  mangrove  bushes 
and  the  sienna  color  of  the 
winter  marsh  provided  a 
fitting  counter-point  to  the 
amazingly  brilliant  car- 
mine shoulder  patches  and 
the  soft  pink  of  breast  and 
wing. 

I  sat  and  watched  them 
for  several  minutes,  spell- 
bound by  their  primitive 
beauty.  Then,  as  I  dipped 
a  paddle  in  the  coffee-col- 
ored water,  they  were  air- 
borne with  a  raucous  cry, 
silhouetted  against  a  cloud- 
less spring  sky.  Just  re- 
calling that  moment,  I 

°  Phgto  by  Charles  Frank 

pause  and  the  flame  birds  rise  again  in  my 
reverie. 

To  trace  the  history  of  these  birds  and  their 
battle  for  survival,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
man's  abuse  of  nature  as  recorded  by  earlier 
naturalists.  In  1914,  Dr.  Frank  M.  Chapman, 
a  leading  ornithologist  and  collector  of  speci- 
mens from  all  of  the  far  reaches  of  the  world 
wrote: 

"In  1858,  when  Dr.  Henry  Bryant  (another 
early  naturalist)  visited  Pelican  Island,  on 
Indian  River,  he  found  not  only  brown  peli- 
cans, but  also  roseate  spoonbills  nesting  there. 
But  even  at  this  early  date  these  beautiful  and 
interesting  birds  were  the  prey  of  the  plumer, 
some  of  whom,  Dr.  Bryant  writes,  were  kill- 
ing as  many  as  60  spoonbills  a  day,  and  send- 
ing their  wings  to  St.  Augustine  to  be  sold  as 
fans. 

"From  that  time,  almost  to  this,  'Pink  Cur- 
lews' as  the  Floridian  calls  them,  have  been  a 
mark  for  every  man  with  a  gun.  Only  a 
remnant  was  left  when  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Audubon  Societies  protested  against 
the  further  wanton  destruction  of  bird  life, 
and  through  its  wardens  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  reservations,  attempted  to  do  for 
Florida  what  the  State  had  not  enough  fore- 
sight to  do  for  itself." 

In  1931  a  publication  of  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  Bulletin  of  Con- 
servation number  20,  their  plight  is  described 


in  some  detail:  "These  strange-appearing  but 
handsomely  pink-tinted  birds  were  formerly 
abundant  in  Southwestern  Louisiana,  but  due 
to  persecution  and  a  lack  of  conservation  laws 
they  were  practically  wiped  out. 

"In  1915  a  colony  of  them,  less  than  20 
birds,  again  began  nesting  and  rearing  their 
young  along  Bayou  Black,  in  Cameron  Parish. 
The  Department  of  Con- 
servation gave  this  colony 
strict  protection,  and  as  a 
result  the  birds  have  in- 
creased." 

A  painting  by  Bruce 
Horstall,  dated  1913,  is 
reproduced  in  this  Bulle- 
tin, showing  a  wavering 
line  of  spoonbills  flying 
away  and  a  small  flock 
feeding  in  the  shallows  of 
a  mangrove-lined  pond. 

This  "book"  and  others 
in  the  series  were  avail- 
able from  the  Department 
of  Conservation  by  send- 
ing a  check  or  money  order  for  25  cents  to 
cover  postage  and  handling.  As  a  boy  I  had  a 
half-dozen  of  these  wonderful  volumes,  but 
the  floods  of  the  late  20s  and  early  30s  got 
them  all.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  copy  a 
few  years  ago  in  a  secondhand  book  store  for 
$50.  Now  that's  inflation! 

In  1955  Dr.  George  H.  Lowery's  book,  Lou- 
isiana Birds,  was  published  by  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission.  He  wrote, 
"At  one  time  these  magnificent  creatures  lent 
their  beauty  to  much  of  Louisiana's  marsh- 
land, but  now  only  a  dozen  or  so  occasionally 
breed  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the 
State.  One  site  recently  occupied  is  Shell  Hill, 
a  hummock  in  the  marsh  on  Sabine  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  where  a  few  roseate  spoon- 
bills share  a  rookery  with  olivaceous  cormo- 
rants, anhingas,  and  various  species  of  her- 
ons. The  spoonbill's  three  dull  white  eggs 
streaked  with  brown  are  laid  in  a  well-built 
nest  of  sticks  lined  with  dead  leaves  and  bark. 
"From  time  to  time,  during  the  nonbreed- 
ing  season,  one  or  two  individuals  appear 
outside  of  Cameron  Parish,  and  fortunate 
indeed  is  the  person  who  chances  to  be  on 
hand  to  see  them." 

The  early  50s  was  an  era  when  the  pesticide 
runoff  had  caused  the  brown  pelican  and  the 
osprey  to  disappear  from  Louisiana.  No  doubt 
the  much  smaller  flocks  of  roseates  had  been 
similarly  decimated. 


Once  facing  extinction, 
flocks  of  roseate  spoonbills 
are  seen  once  again. 
According  to  Indian  legend, 
the  "flame  bird"  got  its 
spectacular  color  by  flying 
too  close  to  the  sun. 
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Roseate  spoonbills  in  flight 

present  a  spectacle  that  is 

one  of  the  most  colorful  in 

the  avian  world.  Wing  beat 

is  slow,  and  the  birds  seem 

to  flouresce  in  the  sunlight 

as  they  go  about  their 

endless  task  of  feeding 

their  young  in  mangrove 

thickets. 


Rest  easy,  Dr.  Lowery.  Still  not  common, 
but  staging  a  remarkable  recovery,  there  are 
small  colonies  in  several  parts  of  Cameron 
Parish,  in  Black  Lake  below  Vinton,  on  the 
Isles  Dernieres  that  border  Lake  Pelto  and 
even  an  occasional  pair  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  the  Delta  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. 

In  late  May  I  drove  to  Hackberry  in  Cameron 
Parish  where  a  young  fishery  biologist  with 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Coastal 
Restoration  Division,  kindly  took  me  into 
West  Cove  of  Calcasieu  Lake.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  wonderful  Sabine  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. Headquarters  are  located  seven  miles 
south  of  Hackberry,  and  here  rangers  are 
happy  to  furnish  the  visitor  with  brochures 
and  a  map  of  the  refuge,  showing  boat  ramps, 
bird  walks  and  general  regulations  for  the 
utilization  of  the  refuge  by  the  public.  This  is 
a  wonderful  example  of  progressive  wildlife 
management  and  one  we  can  be  very  proud 
of. 

The  refuge  is  comprised  of  some  142,846 
acres  of  fresh  and  brackish  marshes  inter- 
spersed with  low  prairie  ridges.  Calcasieu 
Lake  transects  the  refuge  on  the  east  and 
Sabine  Lake  forms  a  border  on  the  west.  It  is 
a  year-round  paradise  for  the  nature  lover, 
the  birder,  and  a  seasonal  bonanza  for  the 
hunter  and  the  fisherman.  Twenty-four  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  refuge  are  set  aside  for  fall 
hunting,  when  the  skies  are  filled  with  huge 
bands  of  migrating  ducks  and  geese. 

A  stiff  breeze  put  white  caps  on  the  shal- 
low waters.  Shrimp  boats  and  crabbers,  piled 
high  with  wire  traps,  tended  their  runs.  White 
wakes  glistening,  yellow  slickers  shielding 
the  fishermen  from  the  wind-whipped  spray, 
it  was  a  scene  that  only  a  Winslow  Homer 
could  do  justice  to.  In  the  early  dawn,  wading 
birds  were  searching  the  shallows  for  small 
creatures  of  the  estuary,  feeding  their  nest- 
lings before  the  shimmering  heat  waves  of 
mid-morning  made  the  chore  more  onerous. 

Laughing  gulls,  their  black  heads  and  red 
bills  bright  against  the  water,  followed  each 
trawl  boat  in  noisy  flocks.  A  skimmer  dipped 
his  bill  along  the  sheltered  shoreline  of  Rabbit 
Island  as  we  approached  our  destination. 
Olivaceous  cormorants  sat  drying  their  wings 
on  deadfalls  along  the  shore,  and  laughing 
gulls  circled  overhead.  We  approached  the 
low,  mile-long  island  slowly.  Flocks  of 
American  egrets,  snowy  egrets,  tri-colored 
heron  (I  still,  and  always  will,  think  of  them  as 
Louisiana  blue  heron),  great  blue  heron  and 
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roseate  spoonbills  were  nesting  on  the  man- 
grove-lined island.  The  mingled  cries  of  the 
heron  and  egret  as  they  flew  overhead,  were 
joined  with  the  raucous  cry  of  laughing  gulls, 
and  the  softer  calls  of  terns,  diving  into  the 
lake  for  shrimp  and  small  fry,  churned  about 
by  dozens  of  trawl  boards. 

Watching  from  a  distance,  we  found  a 
landing  site  bare  of  nests  and  took  video 
camera  and  600  mm  lens,  with  35mm  camera 
for  stills,  ashore.  Careful  not  to  disturb  the 
nesting  birds,  we  set  up  a  "hide"  of  camou- 
flaged cloth  and  watched  the  performance. 
The  territorial  defensiveness  of  each  species 
was  quite  amusing.  In  many  cases  the  nests  of 
egrets  intruded  on  one  or  another  species, 
and  a  snowy  egret  landing  too  close  to  a  great 
blue  or  an  American  egret  was  in  for  a  peck- 
ing. 

If  the  intruder  was  the  larger  of  the  species, 
territorial  precedence  gave  the  smaller  bird 
an  advantage.  Invariably  the  intruder  was 
ousted. 

The  nests  of  heron  and  egrets  are  similar. 
Roughly  circular,  made  for  the  most  part  of 
twigs  varying  in  thickness  from  1/16  to  1/4  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  nests  are  in  the  thick- 
est of  mangrove  bushes,  with  colonies  pretty 
well  divided  by  species. 

The  great  blue  heron  favor  the  extreme 
shoreline,  the  roseate  spoonbills  the  center  of 
a  thicket.  Generally  when  colonies  of  egret 
and  heron  are  in  a  cypress  swamp,  the  larger 
birds,  great  blues,  favor  the  tallest  reaches  of 
the  cypress.  The  middle  level  is  favored  by 
the  American  (common)  egret,  and  the  smaller 
little  green  heron  and  snowy  egret  favor  foli- 
age just  a  few  feet  above  ground  level. 

On  Rabbit  Island,  the  center  of  the  isle  is  a 
brackish  pond  and  the  area  between  the  pond 
and  the  mangroves  is  mostly  covered  in  needle 
grass,  with  scattered  pods  of  roseau  cane. 
Here,  I  found  an  entirely  different  nesting 
pattern.  With  no  height  variance  and  colonies 
separated  by  smaller  distances,  the  interfaces 
of  various  colonies  mixed  nests  of  all  species. 

The  roseate  spoonbills  ignored  colonial 
specialization,  only  seeking  a  spot  most  pro- 
tected from  the  nest  predation  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous laughing  gulls.  The  black-crowned  night 
heron,  less  gregarious  and  something  of  a 
loner,  picked  a  nesting  site  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  any  neighboring  colonies. 

White  pelicans  were  rafting,  and  bands 
circled  high  overhead,  preparatory  to  their 
long  migration  to  the  prairie  provinces  of 
Canada.    Alternately  appearing  black,  then 


white,  then  disappearing  as  the  sun  reflected 
from  their  wings,  they  seemed  some  fairylike 
visitation  from  above.  Possibly  our  severe 
winter  has  delayed  their  departure.  They  are 
generally  gone  by  early  spring.  I  did  see  what 
appeared  to  be  several  immature  birds.  Per- 
haps some  have  become  resident  and  are 
nesting? 

After  several  hours  in  my  hide,  we  loaded 
the  flat  boat,  lifted  the  motor,  and  with  my 
friend  pushing  me  along  the  shoreline,  I  pho- 
tographed and  observed  the  colonies  from  an 
angle  that  didn't  disturb  the  nestlings,  yet  al- 
lowed a  much  closer  approach.  Predation  is 
seldom  expected  from  the  sea  side  of  the  colo- 
nies. This  is  also  a  good  way  to  approach 
shore  birds  in  the  fall  or  spring  migration,  if 
you  can  stand  the  colder  water  temperature. 

The  roseate  illustrates  the  divergence  of 
design  of  the  long-legged  wading  birds  quite 
graphically.  The  spoonbill  is  in  effect  an  ibis 
whose  evolution  developed  a  spatulate  bill, 
and  found  an  ecological  niche  for  its  feeding 
process.  The  unique  bill  expands  at  the  tip, 
and  partially  open,  closes  on  contact  when  en- 
countering prey.  Heron  and  egret  follow 
behind  a  feeding  flock,  striking  swiftly  at  any 
frightened  prey  the  sweeping  of  the  spoon- 
bills has  scattered. 

Our  roseate  is  the  only  New  World  mem- 
ber of  the  family  Threskiornihidae,  but  has  no 
genetic  connection  with  similar  Old  World 
species.  Its  configuration,  like  Darwin's  finches, 
owes  its  development  to  the  need  over  mil- 
lenniums to  fill  an  ecologically  vacant  blank 
in  the  food  chain.. .this  between  the  long-billed 
waders,  the  skimmers,  and  the  diving  terns 
and  gulls. 

The  spoonbills'  prey  consists  of  small  crus- 
taceans, minnows  and  aquatic  insects.  Par- 
tially digesting  the  mixed  catch,  the  parent 
returning  to  the  nest  opens  its  bill  and  the 
young  thrust  deep  into  the  throat  for  their 
sustenance. 

We  are  fortunate  today  in  that  Louisiana's 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  been 
protecting  the  nesting  sites  of  the  "flame  bird" 
and  that  the  environmental  protection  agen- 
cies of  the  federal  and  state  governments 
have  become  more  responsive  to  the  danger 
of  pesticides  that  offer  a  short-term  benefit 
but  a  residual  effect  that,  over  time,  could  be 
vastly  damaging. 

Look  for  the  roseate  along  the  coastal  che- 
nieres.  I'm  glad  to  report,  you'll  be  seeing 
increasing  numbers  of  this  magnificent  crea- 
ture. □ 


The  spoonbill  is  in  effect  an 
ibis  whose  evolution 
developed  a  spatulate  bill 
that  expands  at  the  tip,  and 
partially  open,  closes  on 
such  prey  as  small 
crustaceans,  minnows  and 
aquatic  insects. 
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Call  it  what  you  will- 
Texas  groundhog,  poor 
man's  pig,  pocket 
battleship—the  armadillo 
remains  one  of  Louisi- 
ana's most  peculiar 
mammals.  The  foraging 
threesome  above  was 
captured  by  the  camera 
of  Tanya  Thomassie, 
U.S.  Public  Health 
Service. 


LOUISIANA'S  ARMADILLOS: 

mammals  on  the  halfshell 


BY  TAD  HARDY 


The  raccoon's  tail  disappeared  from  the  moonlight  into  the  tall  stand  of  weeds  bor- 
dering Bluebonnet  Swamp.  I  grudgingly  lugged  the  empty  live  trap  to  my  car 
trunk  for  the  third  time  that  week,  having  relocated  yet  another  bandit-faced 
trash  rummager  from  my  neighborhood  back  to  the  wilds. 

Then  in  the  brush  near  the  road  I  hear  a  vaguely  familiar  rustling  sound,  too 
loud  for  a  lizard,  too  discreet  to  be  a  bird.  The  silence  between  its  unpredictable  stirrings  made 
it  difficult  to  locate.  The  animal  seemed  to  move  in  short  bursts  without  a  clear  purpose. 
Suddenly  it  launched  from  the  underbrush  and  skittered  into  the  weeds  like  a  derailed  boxcar. 
Twigs  rattled,  grass  moved  from  its  path,  then  silence. 

The  moonlight  had  afforded  a  full-rear  glimpse  which  was  more  than  enough  to  confirm  my 
hunch.  I  had  just  witnessed  the  disappearing  act  of  one  of  Louisiana's  more  peculiar  mammals, 
one  known  by  many  names:  Texas  groundhog,  poor  man's  pig,  pocket  battleship.  There  we 
were  —  me,  the  moonlight  and  the  young  armadillo,  frozen  for  an  instant  in  the  damp  night. 
It's  quite  an  experience  seeing  an  armadillo  in  mid-flight,  or  for  that  matter  seeing  one 
moving  at  all.  It's  hard  to  imagine  those  stubby  legs  supporting  anything  but  sky  attached  to  a 
tanned  leathery  carcass  belly-up  along  the  highway  (add  interstate  pancake  to  the  list  of  names). 
But  the  stubby  legs  and  the  powerful  claws  that  adorn  them  are  the  tools  of  an  armadillo's  trade. 
They  locate  food,  create  shelter,  even  provide  a  means  of  escape  should  trouble  arise. 
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Armadillos  are  diggers.  Anyone  who  has 
walked  the  woods  or  strolled  a  levee  has  seen 
or  possibly  stepped  into  their  handiwork. 
Their  shallow  burrows  dot  the  state's  rural 
landscapes,  farmlands,  golf  courses  and  road- 
sides. One  farmer  relates  his  armadillo  expe- 
rience this  way:  "My  truck  ran  off  the  road. 
Then  'bang!'  she  flipped  end  over  end.  Hit  an 
armadillo  hole." 

"A  lot  of  people  running  cattle  operations 
are  not  happy  with  armadillos,  especially  if 
they  herd  cattle  with  horses  because  of  addi- 
tional holes  in  the  pasture,"  says  Dr.  Richard 
Truman,  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  micro- 
biologist in  Carville  who  has  spent  much  of 
his  professional  career  studying  the  life  his- 
tory and  disease  responses  of  the  nine-banded 
armadillo  common  to  Louisiana.  "Some  rice 
plantations  may  actively  work  to  eliminate 
armadillos  because  they  don't  want  them 
burrowing  into  the  sides  of  rice  levees." 

Burrow  digging  may  be  fast  and  furious 
when  danger  threatens  or  calm  and  deliber- 
ate when  preparing  a  place  to  birth  young. 
An  armadillo  instinctively  holds  its  breath 
while  digging,  avoiding  dust  that,  among 
other  things,  might  dampen  its  sense  of  smell, 
which  is  vital  to  the  animal's  food-finding 
abilities. 

Armadillos  feed  on  a  variety  of  soil  inhabi- 
tants including  worms,  grubs,  termites,  other 
assorted  insects,  carrion  and  an  occasional 
egg  or  small  reptile.  Nose  to  the  ground,  a 
foraging  armadillo  sweeps  the  topsoil  like  a 
hog  rooting  truffles.  A  quick  dig  successfully 
ends  the  search.  "They  leave  the  woods  and 
go  grubbin'  at  night,"  says  W.V.  Adams,  LSU 
research  associate  and  former  armadillo  col- 
lector. Past  research  projects  with  Truman  re- 
quiring armadillo  captures  have  earned  Adams 
the  dubious  title  of  "world's  best  armadillo 
hunter"  among  his  colleagues.  "A  lot  of  times 
you  see  them  feeding  in  pairs  on  the  levee. 
That's  very  common." 

Southern  folklore  holds  the  armadillo  re- 
sponsible for  selective  crop  damage  and  pre- 
dation  on  game  bird  eggs.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  occasional  declines  in  game 
bird  populations  may  be  attributed  to  arma- 
dillo appetites.  However,  little  evidence  ex- 
ists to  support  these  tales. 

Food  preferences  are  not  the  only  folklore 
surrounding  armadillos.  Everyone  has  heard 
the  old  story  that  an  armadillo  freezes  with 
fear  at  the  approach  of  headlights  and  at  the 
last  moment  jumps  into  the  vehicle's  path  in  a 
futile  attempt  to  escape. 


"That's  true,"  confirms  Truman.  "As  a 
defense  mechanism,  the  first  thing  he  does  is 
jump  four  feet  straight  up  in  the  air.  He'll  run 
into  car  bumpers  and  so  forth.  If  he  would 
just  stay  still,  the  tires  probably  would  miss 
him." 

There  are  other  defense  strategies  avail- 
able, however.  Armadillos  can  outdig  just 
about  any  approaching  preda- 
tor, a  limited  list  that  may 
include  coyotes,  dogs  and 
black  bears.  Or  if  attacked, 
the  armadillo's  leathery  shell 
curls  tightly  head  to  tail  and 
protects  its  soft,  hairy  under- 
belly. If  you've  seen  a  Texas 
armadillo  handbag,  you've 
seen  this  curled  defense  pos- 
ture. 

'They  ball  up,  which  makes 
it  pretty  tough  for  most  preda- 
tors to  get  at  them.  'Course,  I 
don't  know  of  too  many  things 
that  could  eat  one,"  Adams 
says.  "Probably  the  most  common  cause  of 
death  among  armadillos  is  people  and  ve- 
hicles." 

Highway  fatalities  undoubtedly  account 
for  a  large  number  of  armadillo  losses  in  the 
state.  A  leisurely  drive  down  any  paved  road 
serves  up  the  evidence.  Those  choosing  to 
burrow  on  farmland  run  the  risk  of  battling 
bushhogs  and  hay-baling  equipment.  Arma- 
dillos also  are  hunted  down  as  pests.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Game  Division  of  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  armadil- 
los can  be  taken  without  limit  during  daylight 
hours  any  time  of  year. 

In  addition,  Adams  says,  "In  certain  areas 
around  the  Atchafalaya  there  are  a  few  people 
who  take  them  for  food.  Me,  I've  never  eaten 
one  myself." 

Despite  all  the  potential  hazards  facing 
armadillos,  their  populations  in  the  state  remain 
healthy,  at  least  in  terms  of  numbers.  In  the 
past  30  years,  the  number  of  armadillos  and 
their  statewide  distribution  seem  to  have 
grown. 

Both  topography  and  diet  account  for  their 
distribution.  Open  flatlands  where  food  is 
plentiful  and  accessible  make  for  good  arma- 
dillo feeding  grounds.  And  Louisiana's  maze 
of  waterways  has  not  deterred  their  spread. 

"If  you've  never  seen  an  armadillo  swim, 
well,  it's  quite  a  sight,"  Truman  laughs.  "People 
say  they  can't  do  it,  but  I've  watched  them. 
The  things  don't  run  along  the  bottom  — 


Armadillos  aren't  easy  prey 
for  predators— they  just  curl 
up  into  a  ball  so  they're 
hard  to  get  at.  Being  run 
over  on  a  Louisiana  high- 
way is  one  of  the  biggest 
risks  they  face. 
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Armadillos  are  great 

diggers,  and  they  create  a 

hazard  for  breeders  of 

cattle  and  horses.  One 

farmer  reports  that  his 

truck  flipped  end  over  end 

after  hitting  an  armadillo 

burrow. 


Armadillos  are  insect  eaters  and  do  help  keep  pest  populations  under  control.  Still, 

perhaps  their  greatest  utility  to  man  comes  in  their  use  in  medical  experiments. 

They  are  especially  prone  to  leprosy  and  have  been  under  study  for  possible 

treatments  and  even  a  vaccine  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  at  Carville.  Some 

Louisiana  population  groups  have  long  regarded  armadillo  as  a  food  staple.  Experts 

say  that  the  greatest  threat  of  exposure  to  live  bacteria  is  when  the  animal  is  being 

cleaned  and  butchered,  so  handlers  should  excercise  caution  if  they  have  cuts  or 

scratches. 
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they'll  swim  right  along  the  top  of  the  water." 

Armadillos  have  the  added  colonization 
advantage  of  always  producing  identical 
quadruplets,  a  trait  unique  to  these  critters, 
over  a  female's  5-to-10  year  lifespan,  we're 
talking  highways  full  of  armadillos.  "With 
other  mammals  like  skunks,  diseases  such  as 
rabies  may  keep  natural  populations  in  check," 
Adams  says.  "But  I  know  of  no  diseases  that 
would  wipe  out  the  armadillo." 

Its  ability  to  harbor  the  less  common,  non- 
fatal hansen's  disease,  or  leprosy,  however, 
has  brought  the  lowly  armadillo  to  the  fore- 
front of  medical  research.  Armadillos  have  a 
relatively  low  body  temperature  as  mammals 
go,  and  the  leprosy-causing  bacterium  thrives 
in  their  cool  body  tissues.  "They  show  no  out- 
ward signs  of  infection  or  skin  lesions,"  ex- 
plains Dr.  Truman,  "although  there  is  a  high 
rate  of  natural  infection  in  these  animals." 

Use  of  armadillos  as  living  reservoirs  for 
the  disease  and  as  animal  models  for  medical 
research  has  been  instrumental  in  developing 
successful  treatments  for  leprosy.  A  vaccine 
may  even  be  on  the  horizon.  But  the  fact  that 
armadillos  carry  the  disease  raises  some 
concerns  over  human  exposure  through 
hunting  or  trapping. 

"People  who  take  armadillos  as  food  should 
be  very  cautious,  as  they  should  be  with  any 
wild  game  animal,"  Truman  warns.  "The 
likelihood  of  exposure  to  live,  viable  bacteria 
would  be  greatest  during  the  period  when  the 
animals  are  cleaned."  Individuals  with  cuts 
or  scrapes  on  their  hands  would  run  a  higher 
risk  of  exposure.  The  relative  risk  is  slight, 
but  it  is  not  one  that  Truman  personally  rec- 
ommends. 

Because  of  their  odd  appearance  and  fa- 
miliar presence  on  Southern  roadways,  arma- 
dillos have  achieved  almost  a  cult  status  as 
animals  go.  Doorstops,  paper  weights  and 
tee-shirts  tout  the  humorous  nature  of  their 
existence.  The  Texas  Legislature  even  consid- 
ered adopting  the  armadillo  as  the  state 
mammal.  All  in  all,  though,  their  practical 
value  seems  limited. 

"Many  people  forget  that  armadillos  are 
one  of  the  few  animals  that  can  decimate  ant 
mounds,"  says  Truman.  "And  being  insect 
eaters,  they  remove  things  that  otherwise  could 
be  pests." 

"I  can't  think  of  too  much  they're  good  for, 
except  they  do  eat  their  share  of  grubs,"  Adams 
adds.  "I  guess,  they're  somewhat  of  a  nui- 
sance. But  they  must  serve  some  useful  pur- 
pose 'cause  the  good  Lord  put  'em  here."   □ 
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blue  sky.  The  sound  of  winter- 
dried  grass  crunching  beneath  a 
hunter'sboots.  A  bird  dog  bound- 
ing over,  under  and  through  the 
brush  with  nose  to  the  ground. 
And  suddenly,  a  pair  of  birds  flushing,  rising 
skyward,  drawing  a  quick  response  from  the 
hunters. 

It  could  have  been  a  scene  from  Nebraska 
or  Kansas  or  Missouri.  It  could  have  taken 
place  on  a  frozen  corn  field.  The  hunter  could 
have  had  a  name  like  Nordquist,  the  dog 
could  have  been  a  springer  spaniel,  and  the 
bird  rising  from  the  stubble  could  have  been 
a  pheasant.  But  it  wasn't. 

Instead,  it  was  a  freshwater  marsh  near 
Bayou  Gauche.  The  hunter  was  a  trapper's 


son  named  Gordon  Matherne.  The  dog  was 
an  ancient  black  lab. 

And  the  bird  was  a  bayou  native  —  the 
wily  gallinule. 

"Hey,  the  way  it  runs,  holds  tight  to  cover 
and  then  flushes,  why  not  call  it  the  Cajun 
pheasant?"  Matherne  smiled.  "Not  many 
people  hunt  these  birds.  That's  'cause  most  of 
them  don't  know  the  fun  they're  missing." 

In  fact,  most  Louisiana  sportsmen  don't 
believe  in  gallinules,  period. 

The  gallinule  is  one  of  those  critters,  like 
snipe  and  rail,  which  appears  on  the  hunting 
calendar  every  year  for  no  apparent  reason. 

Compared  to  ducks  and  geese,  gallinule 
are  the  biggest  bargain  on  the  sportsman's 
list.  Their  season  length  is  longer  (62  days  to 


Purple  gallinules  like  the 
one  at  left  are  migrants 
and  are  less  commonly 
seen  in  Louisiana  than 
the  resident  black 
variety,  which  make 
great  game  for  the 
hunter  willing  to  learn 
their  habits  and  outwit 
them. 


Open  season  for  gallinules 
is  twice  as  long  as  for 
ducks  and  the  bag  limit  is 
greater.  There's  good 
hunting  on  public  lands-- 
and  little  competition  from 
other  hunters. 
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Maybe  it's  the  gallinule's 

unglamorous  appearance 

that  makes  it  unpopular, 

but  it's  a  sporting  bird  and 

tasty,  too.  Individuals  like 

to  spend  their  time  near 

shorelines,  and  when 

startled,  go  scooting  for 

heavy  cover. 


30  for  ducks),  the  bag  limit  is  larger  (15  daily 
to  three  for  ducks),  costs  are  lower  (no  duck 
stamp  or  steel  shot  required,  and  some  of  the 
best  hunting  is  on  public  lands),  and  there's 
practically  no  competition. 

Yet  sportsmen  ignore  them. 

There  are  no  arguments  over  regulation, 
no  concern  over  numbers.  Hunters  don't 
hang  around  the  camp  stove  swapping  gallin- 
ule  stories  and  you  won't  find  a  gallinule 
drake  staring  down  from  a  wall  mount  in  the 
family  den.  There  isn't  even  a  Gallinules 
Unlimited  organization  "fighting  to  save  this 
species  for  future  generations." 

Part  of  the  neglect  is  due  to  looks.  Next  to 
glamour  species  such  as  mallard  and  pintail, 
the  gallinule  is  a  wallflower.  The  size  and 
shape  of  a  small  chicken,  these  black-feath- 
ered birds  with  red  beaks  are  members  of  the 
rail  family  —  and  act  like  it.  While  ducks  soar 
overhead  in  great  migratory  flights,  gallin- 
ules spend  most  of  their  time  paddling  shore- 
lines and  banks  in  freshwater  marshes,  feed- 
ing on  plant  seeds  and  small  insects.  When 
surprised  on  the  water,  they  flee  in  coot-like 
fashion  —  half  run,  half  flight  —  until  they 
reach  shoreline;  then  they  quickly  walk  into 
heavy  cover,  disappearing  from  view. 

Although  two  species  of  gallinule  are  found 
in  Louisiana  —  the  common  and  the  purple — 
only  the  common  is  a  year-round  resident. 
The  more  colorful  purple  gallinule,  a  native  of 
South  and  Central  America,  migrates  to 
Louisiana  for  the  spring  nesting  season,  then 
leaves  in  the  late  summer,  missing  hunting 
season  altogether.  Not  that  they  would  have 
much  to  fear. 

"Gallinules  really  are  an  underutilized 
species,"  says  Robert  Helm,  chief  waterfowl 
biologist  with  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  "Very  few  people 
hunt  them,  so  their  biggest  threats  come  from 
natural  predators,  and  they  have  plenty  of 
those.  Bass  take  a  big  toll  on  chicks  in  the 
summer.  And  gars,  alligators,  hawks  and  owls 
also  get  their  share.  But  hunters?  Few  bother. 

"And  that's  really  a  shame.  Gallinule  regu- 
lations are  very  liberal;  the  birds  are  pretty 
sporting,  and  they're  quite  tasty.  With  the 
pinch  on  ducks  right  now,  I'd  like  to  see  a  lot 
more  people  switch  some  of  the  pressure  to 
gallinules." 

Helm  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  selling 
his  idea  to  Matherne.  A  native  of  the  fishing- 
trapping  community  of  Bayou  Gauche,  he 
grew  up  appreciating  the  pleasures  of  gallinu- 
ling.    And  as  a  waterfowling  guide  he  has 
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D  Wild  Game  Cookbook  is  back  at  last! 


□  Selected  book  values  from  LSU  Press! 


□  Everyone's  favorite  magazine  is  still  $6! 


Books  from  LSU  Press  the 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOHNNY  REB:  THE 
COMMON  SOLDIER  OF  THE 
CONFEDERACY 

Bell  Irvin  Wiley 

"Wiley  has  painted  with  skill  a  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  Confederate  private — what 
he  felt,  what  he  suffered,  what  he  enjoyed 
and  feared. . . .  Perhaps  the  best  of  its  kind 
we  ever  shall  have." — Saturday  Review 
444  pages,  6x9 
(paper)  $9.95 


EARL  K.  LONG:  THE  SAGA  OF  UNCLE 
EARL  AND  LOUISIANA  POLITICS 

Michael  L.  Kurtz  and  Morgan  D.  Peoples 
"A  fascinating  character  study  and  a  tell- 
ing look  at  a  political  system  gone  awry." 
— Kirkus  Reviews 

"An  entertaining  and  highly  instructive 
piece  of  work."  — Washington  Post  Book 
World,  344  pages,  6x9 
(cloth)  $24.95 


THE  LOUISIANA  GOVERNORS: 
FROM  IBERVILLE  TO  EDWARDS 

Edited  by  Joseph  G.  Dawson  III 
This  biographical  directory  provides  a 
comprehensive  look  into  the  lives  of  sixty- 
six  men  who  have  wielded  their  political 
power  in  molding  the  history  of  the  state. 
Illustrated,  360  pages,  6x9 
(cloth)  $29.95 


NEW  ORLEANS,  YESTERDAY  AND 
TODAY:  A  GUIDE  TO  THE  CITY 

Walter  G.  Cowan,  John  C.  Chase,  Charles 
L.  Dufour,  O.K.  LeBlanc  and  John  Wilds 
"A  colorful  description  of  the  history,  culture 
and  residents  of  New  Orleans."  — Travel 
Holiday 

Illustrated  with  over  75  photographs  and 
drawings,  272  pages,  4  1/2x71/2 
(cloth)  $14.95 
(paper)  $  8.95 


NEW  ORLEANS  JAZZ:  A  FAMILY 
ALBUM 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Al  Rose  and  Edmond  Souchon 

"A  beautiful  piece  of  work,  done  in  the 

best  of  taste."  — Downbeat 

642  halftones,  416  pages,  8  1/2  x  11 

(paper)  $19.95 


THE  AMPHIBIANS  AND  REPTILES 
OF  LOUISIANA 

Harold  A.  Dundee  and  Douglas  A.  Ross- 
man 

Illustrated  by  Eugene  C.  Beckham 
The  first  comprehensive  guide  to  the  130 
species  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  found 
in  Louisiana. 

24  color  plates,  126  maps,  10  line  draw- 
ings, 296  pages,  7  1/2  x  10 
(cloth)  $29.95 


DISCOVERING  LOUISIANA 

Photographs  and  Text  by  C.  C.  Lockwood 
"A  grand  tour  of  Louisiana's  wild  places. " — 
Publishers  Weekly  153  full-color  photos, 
158  pages,  9  x  12,  (cloth)  $29.95 


THE  GULF  COAST:  WHERE  LAND 
MEETS  SEA 

Photographs  and  Text  by  C.  C.  Lockwood 
"[Lockwood's]  magnificent  photographs 
will  convince  the  reader  that  the  Gulf  Coast 
is  unique." — Publishers  Weekly 
140  full-color  photos,  160  pages,  9  x  12 
(cloth)  $34.95 


LOUISIANA  BIRDS 

George  H.  Lowery,  Jr. 
The  most  authoritative  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, describing  411  species  of  birds. 
14  full-color  photos,  113  halftones,  147 
figures,  651  pages,  6x81/2,  (cloth)  $29.95 


THE  MAMMALS  OF  LOUISIANA  AND 
ITS  ADJACENT  WATERS 

George  H.  Lowery,  Jr. 

Describes  by  order,  family,  and  species  all 

the  known  mammals  in  the  state. 

14  full-color  photos,  109  halftones,  179  line 

drawings,  565  pages,  7  1/2  x  10 

(cloth)  $29.95 
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vill  be  treasured  forever! 


HISTORIC  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF 
LOUISIANA:  FROM  1542  TO  THE 
PRESENT 

Fred  B.  Kniffen,  Hiram  F.  Gregory,  and 
George  A.  Stokes 

"[This]  is  a  publishing  milestone.  It  ranks 
alongside  John  Swanton's  famous  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  .  .  But 
perhaps  more  importantly,  it  represents 
what  Louisiana  Indians  might  have  said 
about  themselves." — Louisiana  History 
Illustrated,  344  pages,  6x9 
(cloth)  $24.95 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LOUISIANA 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Robert  W.  Neuman 

"A  creditable  account  of  major  excava- 
tions that  have  shaped  present  understand- 
ing of  Louisiana  prehistory,  a  remarkable 
saga  of  human  drama  played  out  against 
the  backdrop  of  the  mighty  Mississippi 
River.  A  testament  to  Louisiana's  rich 
prehistoric  past  and  to  a  small  corps  of 
men  who  brought  it  to  light."  — Louisiana 
History  366  pages  6x9,  (paper)  $14.95 


PLANTATION  HOMES  OF  LOUISIANA 
AND  THE  NATCHEZ  AREA 

David  King  Gleason 

"A  masterpiece  on  several  counts."  — 
Louisiana  Life  1 20  full-color  photos,  5  maps, 
144  pages,  14  x  10  1/4,  (cloth)  $34.95 


THE  GREAT  CYPRESS  SWAMPS 


John  V.  Dennis 

Photographs  by  Steve  Maslowski 
John  V.  Dennis  relates  the  histories  and 
oddities,  describes  the  flora  and  fauna,  and 
discusses  the  preservation  and  recreational 
value  of  the  great  cypress  swamps.  100 
color  photos,  232  pages,  8  1/2x10  3/4 
(cloth)  $29.95 


A  CONFEDERACY  OF  DUNCES 

A  novel  bv  John  Kennedy  Toole 
Foreword  bv  Walker  Percy 
Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Fiction 
"The  bargain  of  the  year."  — Time 
"Radiant  with  intelligence  and  high  com- 
edy." — Newsweek 

"Nothing  less  than  a  grand  comic  fugue." 
—New  York  Times  Book  Review 
350  pages,  6x9 
(cloth)  $18.95 


FIGHTING  TIGERS  II:  LSU  FOOTBALL, 

1893-1980 

Revised  Edition  by  Peter  Finney 
With  its  foreword  by  Paul  Dietzel  and  its 
valuable  appendix  of  records,  Fighting  Tigers 
II  is  a  book  that  everyone  who  loves  foot- 
ball will  want  to  own  and  that  no  true  Tiger 
fan  can  do  without. 
Illustrated,  416  pages,  7  3/8  x  10 
(cloth)  $19.95 


GENERALS  IN  GRAY:  LIVES  OF  THE 
CONFEDERATE  COMMANDERS 

Ezra  J.  Warner 

"Warner's  careful  documentation  and 
exhaustive  scholarship,  so  often  giving  his 
subjects  life-like  dimension,  make  this.. .a 
unique  and  splendid  contribution."  — New 
York  Times  Book  Review 
420  pages,  6  1/8x91/4 
(cloth)  $24.95 


NEW  ORLEANS 

Photographs  by  Bernard  M.  Hermann 
Text  by  Charles  "Pie"  Duf  our  (French  edition 
text  by  Yves  Berger) 

Experience  the  architecture,  rituals,  and 
entertainments  that  make  New  Orleans 
not  only  a  city  of  timber  and  brick  but  also 
a  state  of  mind.  "Should  be  the  armchair 
traveler's  Louisiana  purchase."  —  Los  An- 
geles Times  Book  Review 
165  full-color  photos, 
160  pages,  7  1/2x10  1/2 
English  Edition  (cloth)  $24.95 
French  Edition  (cloth)  $24.95 
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Oyster  Dressing 

\  1  pinch  of  sage 
1 1  teaspoon  thyme 
V  i  cup  commeal,  while  or 
^i   yellow 
k  beaten  eggs 

\?eV'o  raver  bottom  into  large  .ron 

\.„,    Add  bread  »«"  "*»'  "™  U'C 

|d  add Two  beattn  eggsandmntm 


i 


• 


Lppcrs.  chopped 
parsley,  chopped 
■»resso  rcdi-davorcd  bread 
ioaked  In  a  little  water 


Lev  and  bay  leaves  about 
B  minute!.,  add  eggs  and 
Lr  to  taste  If  too  drv  add  a 
»  -larslcv.  Udteintoa3 


\ 
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...  Add  soup  and 
hour.  Serves  6. 


If s  Back! 


And  just  in  time  for  holiday  giving! 


! 


Your  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries first  issued  The  Official  Louisi- 
ana Seafood  &  Wild  Game  Cookbook  in 
1985.  We  printed  20,000  copies  and 
sold  them  as  fast  as  we  could  mail 
them  out.  Since  then,  we've  had  to  turn  away 
many  disappointed  buyers. 

Now,  just  in  time  for  the  festive  holiday 
season,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  second  printing 


of  this  phenomenally  successful  cookbook.  It 
contains  450  kitchen-tested  recipes  that  took 
us  a  decade  to  assemble,  set  off  by  colorful, 
mouth-watering  photographs. 

At  only  $14.95  per  copy  plus  postage,  you'll 
want  to  order  copies  for  all  of  your  friends  for 
delivery  by  Christmas.  And  don't  forget  your- 
self! It's  a  book  to  be  used  and  cherished  for  a 
lifetime. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 

The  Big  Gift  at  a  Small  Price 


o  gift  is  more  affordable,  more  re- 

N  warding  and  more  deeply  appreci- 
ated than  a  subscription  to  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist  magazine.  It's 
ideal  for  everyone  on  your  list  — 
friend  or  family  member,  regardless  of  age. 

And  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  Christmas. 
Many  readers  give  Louisiana  Conservationist  as 


an  anniversary  or  birthday  present  or  simply 
as  a  fond  remembrance.  If  the  one  receiving 
the  gift  is  already  a  subscriber,  we'll  simply 
extend  his  subscription. 

So  give  the  gift  as  big  as  all  outdoors  at  a  cost 
that  remains  as  remarkably  low  as  ever... $6  for 
one  year  (six  issues),  $11  for  two  years  (12 
issues)  and  $20  for  four  years  (24  issues). 
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ORDER  FORM 


Cowan/New  Orleans,  Yesterday  and  Today 
.$14.95 
.$8.95  (paper) 

Dawson/Louisiana  Governors 
.$29.95 

Dennis  /Great  Cypress  Swamps 
.$29.95 

Dundee/Amphibians  and  Reptiles  of  Louisiana 
.$29.95 

Finney/Fighting  Tigers  II 
.$19.95 

Gleason/Plantation  Homes  of  Louisiana  and  the 

Natchez  Area 
.$34.95 

Hermann/New  Orleans 
.$24.95  English  Edition 
.$24.95  French  Edition 

Kniffen/Historic  Indian  Tribes  of  Louisiana 
.$24.95 

Kurtz/Earl  K.  Long 
.$24.95 


Lockwood  /Discovering  Louisiana 

$29.95 

Lockwood  /Gulf  Coast 

$34.95 

Lowery/Louisiana  Birds 

$29.95 

Lowery/Mammals  of  Louisiana  and  Its  Adjacent 

Waters 

$29.95 

Neuman/Introduction  to  Louisiana  Archaeology 

$14.95  (paper) 

Rose  /New  Orleans  lazz:  A  Family  Album 

$19.95  (paper) 

Toole /Confederacy  of  Dunces 

$18.95 

Warner/Generals  in  Gray 

$24.95 

Wiley/Life  of  Tohnny  Reb 

$  9.95  (paper) 

(All  books  are  hardbound  unless  paper  is  specified.) 


When  ordering,  please  send  appropriate  Happy  Holidays  announcement  card  from  back  of  magazine  to  the  recipient  of  your  choice. 

SEND  ORDER  TO: 


PLEASE  NOTE: 

Orders  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  check 
or  money  order  made 
payable  to  LSU  Press 
or  charged  to  your 
MasterCard  or  Visa. 
Your  payment  must 
include  $2.50  postage 
and  handling  for  the 
first  book  ordered  and 
$.50  for  each  addi- 
tional book.  Louisi- 
ana residents  must 
add  4%  sales  tax.  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish 
residents,  please  add 
an  additional  4%  sales 
tax.  Allow  two  to 
four  weeks  for  deliv- 
ery. 


Louisiana  State  University  Press 
Louisiana  Conservationist  Promotion 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70893 


My  payment  of  $ is  enclosed  for  the  books  indicated  above.  I  have 

added  $ to  cover  the  appropriate  sales  tax  and  shipping  charges. 


Charge  my 


MasterCard 


Visa 


Account  number: 
Expiration  date:  _ 
Signature 


Ph.# 


Recipient: 


Name 


Address 


City. 


State,  Zip 


(please  print) 
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COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 
Send  Cookbook  to: 

Name    


Address 
City 


Ph.# 


PLEASE  NOTE: - 


Make  checks  and  money  orders  payable 
to  LSU  PTess  or  charge  to  your  Master- 
Card or  Visa.  Your  payment  of  $14.95  per 
cookbook  must  include  $1.50  postage 
and  handling  for  the  first  book  ordered 
and$.50foreachadditionalbook.  Louisi- 
ana residents  must  add  4%  sales  tax.  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  residents,  please  add 
an  additional  4%  sales  tax.  Allow  two  to 
four  weeks  for  delivery. 


-State. 


Zip. 


Method  of  payment: 

□  Check/money  order  □  MasterCard     □  Visa 

My  payment  of  $ is  enclosed  for cookbooks. 

I  have  added  $ for  appropriate  sales  tax  &  shipping. 

If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 
Account#  


Expiration  date: 
Signature 


Send  your  order  to: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press 
Louisiana  Conservationist 
Cookbook  Offer 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70893 


When  ordering,  please  send  appropriate  Happy  Holidays  announcement  card  from  back  of  magazine  to  the  recipient  of  your  choice. 


MAGAZINE  ORDER  FORM 
Send  this  Gift  Subscription  to: 

Name    


Address 
City 


-State. 


Zip. 


Ph.#. 


If  a  gift,  From:     

Type:  (ZlBirthday    (ZlAnniversary     □Christmas    QDther. 


I  would  like  my  gift  to  last 

for years  (1,  2, 4  ). 

Enclosed  is  my  payment  of: 

1  $6  for  one  year  (six  issues). 

j     ~|  $11  for  Uvo  years  (12  issues). 

J     J  $20  for  four  years  (24  issues). 


Method  of  payment: 

□  Check/money  order  □  MasterCard    □  Visa 
If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account# 

Expiration  date:  

Signature 

Send  your  order  to  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000 


When  ordering,  please  send  appropriate  Happy  Holidays  announcement  card  from  back  of  magazine  to  the  recipient  of  your  choice. 
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The  Mega  Borg  recently  spilled  several  million  gallons  of  crude  oil 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  only  the  unpredictability  of  the 
elements  that  saved  Louisiana's  coast  from  disaster.  Are  we  ready 
for  that  inevitable  big  spill?  Watch  "Louisiana  Heeds  the  Warning 
Shot,"  a  half-hour  special  November  8.  Rerun  December  27. 


Novem" 


Once  you  stalk  the  woodcock  or  "timber- 
as  they  are  commonly  known,  you  won't  be  content 
to  hunt  anything  else.  Also  this  week,  through  Project  WILD, 
students  around  the  state  are  learning  how  their  conservation 
decisions  can  affect  all  life. 

The  people  of  Natchitoches  are  generating 
good  news  about  the  environment,  as  they  clean  up  the  Cane 
River.  Also  this  week,  get  a  look  at  your  options  for  the  quality 
and  craftsmanship  of  a  custom-made  knife. 

The  Winchester  rifle  dominated  the  American 
Frontier  and  continues  to  be  a  legend  today.  Also  this  week, 
an  8-foot,  300-pound  flightless  bird  comes  to  Louisiana. 


Tune  in  to  this  panorama  ot  Louisiana's  fasci- 
nating outdoors.  This  week  we  air  the  "Best-Of"  our  season's 
features  and  support  the  Louisiana  Public  Broadcasting  Fall 
Festival. 

Bass  fishing  is  given  a  charge  with  the  coming 
of  the  wildly  popular  Florida  largemouth  bass.  Also  this  week, 
you  can  join  the  ranks  of  those  hunters  who  opt  for  the 
individuality  of  a  custom-made  firearm. 

Poachers,  game  hogs,  polluters  -  all  must  be 
contended  with,  and  it's  up  to  a  special  breed  of  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  the  game  warden,  to  do  just  that.  Also  this  week, 
find  out  what  you  can  do.  See  "Earth  Day  is  Everyday",  a 
primer  on  Louisiana's  conservation  issues. 
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come  to  rely  on  the  gallinule  to  provide  sports 
excitement  in  the  age  of  diminishing  ducks. 

"We've  always  hunted  gallinules,"  Math- 
erne  was  saying  one  crisp  morning,  pointing 
his  flatboat  down  the  bayou  toward  the  Lake 
Salvador  Game  Management  Area.  "First  of 
all,  it's  plenty  of  fun.  And  now,  with  a  three- 
duck  limit,  it  helps  fill  out  the  morning." 

Experience  has  taught  Matherne  the  three 
ingredients  for  a  "successful  gallinule  hunt:  a 
freshwater  marsh,  a  boat  and  at  least  one 
good  bird  dog.  Gallinules  like  to  run  on  the 
ground  under  thick  cover,  and  they'll  hold 
real  tight  even  when  you're  right  on  top  of 
them,"  he  said.  "You  can  walk  up  on  'em  by 
accident,  but  you  really  need  a  dog  to  go  in 
there  and  root  them  up  into  the  air. 

"In  fact,  it's  always  better  to  work  with  at 
least  two  dogs.  It  doesn't  matter  much  what 
type  of  bird  dog,  as  long  as  they've  been 
trained  to  work  the  scent  of  birds." 

On  this  day  Matherne  was  working  with 
Beau,  his  gentle  black  lab  whose  white  muzzle 
is  the  only  giveaway  to  12  years  in  the  marsh. 
Duck  season  had  ended  three  days  ago,  so  the 
prospect  of  a  hunt  was  an  unexpected  but 
highly  welcome  event  for  Beau.  When  Math- 
erne turned  the  flat  into  an  oil  field  canal 
spooking  a  dozen  gallinule,  Beau  told  the 
world  of  his  excitement  with  a  series  of 
"wolwfs,"  -  half  woof,  half  howl. 

Matherne  cut  the  engine  and  let  the  scene 
settle,  and  explained  the  basics  of  gallinule 
hunting.  "When  the  birds  see  us,  they'll  head 
off  toward  a  shoreline,  hit  the  bank  and  walk 
into  the  grass,"  he  said.  "They  like  holding  in 
the  thickest  cover,  'cause  that's  where  they 
feel  the  most  protected. 

"Now,  the  firmest  footing  is  usually  right 
along  the  banks,  which  is  where  the  mud  they 
dredged  to  make  the  canal  was  dumped.  But 
about  10  yards  out  from  the  bank,  look  out. 
You  get  into  plain  marsh,  and  it  can  be  plenty 
soft,  with  lots  of  sinkholes. 

"What  we'll  do  is  hit  the  bank  where  the 
most  birds  have  gone  in,  send  the  dog  in  after 
them,  then  walk  behind,  hopefully  getting  a 
shot  at  birds  that  flush. 

"Sometimes  they  head  out  over  the  water, 
and  sometimes  they  fly  back  toward  the  marsh. 
One  of  us  will  cover  the  bank  and  the  canal; 
the  other  will  take  any  birds  that  head  in- 
land." 

Five  minutes  later  Matherne  beached  the 
flat  on  a  canal  bank  and  followed  Beau  into 
the  dried  cane  and  grass.  Three  birds  had 
scooted  into  the  cover  just  a  minute  earlier, 


and  the  hunt  proceeded  in  textbook  fashion. 
Beau  was  criss-crossing  the  tangled  brush, 
nose  to  the  ground,  sniffing  and  probing  into 
pockets,  crashing  into  cane.  In  one  spot,  he 
slowed,  "wolwfed"  excitedly  and  burrowed 
deeper.  Matherne  stopped  cold. 

"He's  on  something  there,"  he  warned. 
"One  of  those  birds  should  be  in  close." 

One  more  push  of  Beau's  snout  and  the 
brush  erupted.  Suddenly  the  freshwater  marsh 
of  St.  Charles  Parish  could  have  been  a  winter 
field  on  the  plains  of  Kansas.  A  black-feath- 
ered bird,  wings  set  low  and  aft  of  center,  was 
beating  the  air,  rising  up  and  traveling  away. 
Matherne  snapped  the  20-gauge  forward  and 
fired  one  shot.   Beau  retrieved  the  prize. 

And  so  the  morning  went.  Every  canal  had 
its  population  of  gallinules  that  hit  the  bank  at 
the  sight  of  us,  starting  the  game  of  hide-and- 
seek.  Beau  seldom  slowed  down,  plunging 
through  the  cane  and  grass,  chasing  the  prey. 
Sometimes  singles  rose.  Other  times  it  was 
doubles  and  triples.  Once  or  twice  as  many  as 
10  birds  roared  into  the  morning  sky. 

Sometimes  the  birds  streaked  back  across 
the  open  canal,  giving  Beau  a  chance  to  show 
off  his  water  retrieves.  Other  times  they 
reacted  like  pheasant  or  quail,  hovering  above 
the  brown  winter  marsh.  And  still  other 
times  they  refused  to  leave  the  ground  at  all, 
sprinting  through  the  thick  mat  of  dried  grass, 
frustrating  hunters  and  dog  alike. 

Because  the  action  can  be  so  fast  and  un- 
predictable, safety  must  be  diligently  prac- 
ticed. Agreeing  on  fields  of  fire  before  leaving 
the  boat  at  each  stop  was  mandatory.  Many 
shots  have  to  be  passed. 

"There's  no  real  'best  time'  for  gallinule 
hunting,"  Matherne  said.  "There's  no  need  to 
get  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  except  that  it's 
usually  cooler  and  more  comfortable  then. 

"In  fact,  sometimes  the  birds  don't  really 
seem  to  bunch  up  until  after  9  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Shooting  must  stop  on  Louisiana's  WMAs 
by  noon,  but  hunters  and  dog  had  enough  by 
10:30.  Every  canal  in  the  Lake  Salvador  area 
had  some  gallinules,  many  had  dozens.  The 
action  was  fast,  leaving  hunters  with  tired 
legs. 

Resting  on  a  canal  bank,  Matherne  inspected 
the  scene:  a  field  vest  with  game  birds,  a  tired 
bird  dog,  boots  and  dried  winter  grass. 

"I  don't  know  why  more  people  don't  try 
gallinules,"  Matherne  mused.  "I've  always 
wanted  to  try  pheasant  hunting.  This  is  as 
close  as  I'll  get  in  Louisiana." 
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CANADA  GOOSE  HUNTING: 


From  years  when 
100,000  Canada  geese 
were  counted  in  Louisi- 
ana, the  population 
declined  to  only  1,000. 
Now  the  graceful  bird 
has  risen  in  numbers  to 
some  30,000  in  surveys 
taken  over  the  last  two 
years. 
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BY  ROBERT  HELM 

It  has  been  almost  30  years,  back  to  1961,  since  Louisiana  has  had  a  hunt- 
ing season  for  Canada  geese.  This  year's  season,  while  tightly  regulated 
and  restrictive  in  nature,  is  welcome  news  to  goose  hunters  in  our  state. 
In  order  to  really  appreciate  this  comeback  of  the  Canada  goose,  let's 
briefly  look  at  the  history  of  this  fine  bird  in  our  state. 

Prior  to  the  1940s  Louisiana  was  a  principal  wintering  site  for  Canada  geese 
in  the  Mississippi  fly  way .  Little  documented  information  is  available  on  the  size 
of  the  wintering  population  prior  to  1940;  however,  in  excess  of  100,000  Canada 
geese  were  often  reported.  Through  the  1940s  and  early  1950s,  Canada  goose 
numbers  over-wintering  in  Louisiana  steadily  declined.  Five  year  averages  of 
winter  inventories  in  Louisiana  indicated  62,000  Canada  geese  counted  annu- 


ally  from  1938-42  compared  to  8,000  in  1953- 
57.  The  hunting  season  on  Canada  geese  was 
closed  in  1962  in  an  attempt  to  protect  these 
wintering  populations.  However,  numbers 
of  Canada  geese  continued  to  decline  and 
stabilized  at  about  1,000  which  was  generally 
reported  each  winter  through  the  1970s. 

In  the  early  1980s  it  became  apparent  that 
the  number  of  Canada  geese  in  southwest 
Louisiana  was  increasing.  Efforts  to  docu- 
ment the  relative  number,  distribution  and 
migration  chronology  of  these  Canada  geese 
began  in  earnest  during  the  winter  of  1985-86. 
Almost  without  exception,  Canada  geese  were 
found  intermingled  with  white-fronted  geese 
(specklebellies),  making  identification  with 
aerial  surveys  impractical.  Coordinated  sur- 
veys by  six  ground  crews  in  the  primary 
goose  wintering  areas  of  southwestern  Lou- 
isiana has  provided  an  index  to  the  relative 
number  of  Canada  geese  in  this  region.  Re- 
sults indicate  an  increasing  number  of  Can- 
ada geese  with  a  late  migration  pattern  that 
extends  throughout  January  into  February. 
Peak  numbers  of  approximately  30,000  con- 
sistently have  been  recorded  during  the  first 
survey  in  February  for  the  past  two  winters. 
A  few  Canada  geese  arrive  in  Louisiana  in 
mid-October  with  the  initial  flights  of  speck- 
lebelly  geese;  however,  it  is  not  until  late 
December  or  early  January  that  a  significant 
number  show  up  here. 

Most  of  the  Canada  geese  currently  win- 
tering here  are  a  smaller  race  than  the  bird 
that  historically  wintered  in  Louisiana.  Most 
of  the  Canada  geese  we  see  now  weigh  ap- 
proximately four  pounds,  ranging  in  size  from 
not  much  larger  than  a  mallard  drake  to  oth- 
ers slightly  smaller  than  a  specklebellv. 
Richardson's,  Hutchinson's  or  the  more  popu- 
lar Lesser  Canada  goose  are  the  common 
names  most  often  applied  to  this  smaller  bird. 
While  we  occasionally  see  some  birds  belong- 
ing to  races  of  larger  Canada  geese,  the  Lesser 
Canada  goose  is  the  primary  bird  wintering 
here  now.  We  feel  that  the  recent  shift  in  the 
distribution  of  Canada  geese  into  southwest 
Louisiana  has  come  from  birds  that  tradition- 
ally wintered  in  southeast  Texas.  Current 
research  efforts  where  colored  neck  collars 
are  being  placed  on  several  species  of  geese 
on  their  Arctic  breeding  grounds  will  help 
provide  additional  insight  to  distribution 


patterns  here  and  in  other  regions  of  the 
flyway. 

The  mixing  of  Canada  geese  with  speckle- 
bellies  has  made  our  surveys  more  difficult 
and  has  also  made  goose  hunters  a  more 
cautious  breed,  particularly  on  foggy  morn- 
ings. These  two  geese  are  difficult  to  distin- 
guish when  they  are  silent  on  their  approach 
to  a  blind  and  under  poor  light  conditions. 
Many  hunters  over  the  past  few  years  have 
voiced  their  concern  about  this  problem  in  the 
process  of  requesting  a  return  of  a  Canada 
goose  hunting  season.  During  nine  special 
davs  this  January  these  requests  will  be  satis- 
fied. 

Louisiana  has  been  granted  a  three-vear 
experimental  Canada  goose  hunting  season 
in  a  southwest  portion  of  the  state.  The 
season  has  been  set  for  the  last  nine  days  of 
January  with  a  daily  bag  limit  of  one  Canada 
goose.  The  daily  bag  is  tied  to  the  speckle- 
belly  limit  whereby  you  can  take  one  Canada 
goose  and  one  specklebelly  or  two  speckle- 
bellies  daily.  A  state-issued  $5  permit  will  be 
required  to  hunt  Canada  geese.  These  are 
available  from  our  Lake  Charles,  Opelousas 
or  Baton  Rouge  offices  or  via  the  mail  from 
these  locations.  When  requesting  permits  by 


The  comeback  of  the 
Canada  goose  has  brought 
about  a  three-year 
experimental  hunting 
season.  Only  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  state 
will  be  affected,  a  special 
$5  permit  will  be  required 
and  hunters'  bag  will  be 
kept  purposely  low. 
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Southwest  Louisiana 
Canada  Goose  Hunting  Zone 
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mail,  the  name,  address,  telephone  and  driver's 
license  numbers  must  be  provided  for  each 
individual. 

Louisiana's  original  proposal  for  this  sea- 
son was  for  hunting  to  be  statewide  with  no 
permit  required.  Canada  geese  are  often  seen 
in  smaller  concentrations  in  other  areas  of  the 
state  particularly  in  central  and  northeast 
Louisiana.  We  desired  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hunters  statewide  to  participate, 
recognizing  that  an  insignificant  number  would 
be  actually  taken  outside  of  southwest  Louisi- 
ana. However,  Canada  goose  harvests  are 
highly  regulated  across  the  country  and  our 
original  proposal  was  judged  to  be  too  liberal. 
Thus  the  hunting  zone  pictured  here  and  thus 
the  need  for  the  permit.  The  mandatory  re- 
turn questionnaire  included  with  the  permit 
will  provide  information  to  determine  where, 


Actually,  smaller  concen- 
trations of  Canada  geese 
are  seen  in  areas  of  the 
state  other  than  the  south- 
west— particuarly  in  central 
and  northwestern  parts.  It 
is  hoped  someday  to 
extend  Canada  goose 
hunting  statewide. 
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when  and  how  many  Canada  geese  were 
taken  during  the  season  and  how  many  hunt- 
ers participated.  The  number  of  Canada  geese 
in  the  hunting  zone  is  adequate  to  provide  for 
this  restricted  hunting  season  without  dis- 
rupting the  upward  trend  of  Canada  geese  in 
Louisiana. 

Goose  populations  continent-wide  have  in- 
creased substantially  over  the  past  20  years. 
They  nest  in  relatively  secure  Arctic  regions, 
north  of  the  intensively  farmed  and  drought- 
stricken  prairie  potholes  the  ducks  depend 
upon  for  nesting.  While  duck  hunting  regula- 
tions have  become  more  restrictive  over  the 
past  five  years,  goose  regulations  have  been 
liberalized.  It  is  our  intention  to  provide 
hunting  opportunity  for  Louisiana  sportsmen 
to  take  Canada  geese  as  a  "trophy  waterfowl 
species". 


Canada  geese  nest  in  Arctic 
regions  north  of  the 
threatened  pothole  areas 
favored  by  ducks,  and  thus 
their  numbers  have  in- 
creased annually  while 
hunting  was  restricted.  It  is 
LDWF's  intention  to  make 
the  geese  a  "trophy 
waterfowl  species"  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  it 
for  posterity. 
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By  Harland  D.  Guillory, 

Charles  M.  Allen, 

Malcolm  F.  Vidrine, 

Charles  H.  Stagg,  and 

Stephen  D.  Parris 


Tracks  of  the  white-tailed 
deer  are  commonly  found 
in  the  baygalls  where  the 
animals  find  some  98 
species  of  plants  to  their 
liking  for  forage. 
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Baygalls -Wildlife  havens 

Baygall  is  a  local  term  applied  to  sandy  and  occasionally  gravely-bottomed 
streams  and  the  vegetation  along  the  stream.  The  word  baygall  is  apparently 
used  most  frequently  in  the  piney  woods  regions  of  west-central  and  southeast- 
ern Louisiana.  Some  are  drained  by  small  intermittent  streams,  particularly  in 
their  upper  reaches,  while  many  others  have  small,  permanent  watercourses  two 

to  three  yards  in  width  and  up  to  four  or  five  feet  in  depth. 

For  such  narrow  streams,  their  depth  is  quite  unusual.  Baygalls  are  usually  narrow  and 
ribbonlike  in  their  upper  reaches  and  gradually  widen  downstream  to  a  maximum  width  of 
about  20-56  yards.  They  are  typically  bordered  on  each  side  by  more  elevated  pinelands  that 
gradually  slope  into  the  baygall. 

The  baygalls  support  dense  aggregations  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  that 
are  radically  different  from  those  of  the  more  opened,  drier  pinelands.  They  support  an  unusual 
plant  community,  a  few  rare  or  endangered  plants,  and  some  very  attractive  flowering  species. 
Additionally,  wildlife  depend  heavily  upon  these  areas  for  food,  shelter  and  travel  lanes. 

Baygall  trees  can  include  bay  magnolia,  red  maple,  loblolly  pine,  sweetgum,  blackgum,  red 
bay,  white  oak,  water  oak,  laurel  oak  and  cow  oak.  Shrub  species  can  be  large  gallberry,  yaupon, 
wax  myrtles,  chokecherry,  strawberry  bush,  wild  azaleas,  poison  sumac,  baygall  and  Elliott's 
blueberries,  fringetree,  laurel  greenbriar,  titi,  possumhaw,  Virginia  willow,  alder  and  fetter- 
bush. 


Trees  and  shrubs  along  bay  gall  watercourses 
help  maintain  cool  water  temperatures  be- 
cause of  the  deep  shade  that  they  cast,  and 
they  also  help  keep  the  water  clear  as  they 
very  effectively  reduce  erosion  from  up  slope. 
As  the  watercourse  widens  downstream, 
typical  baygall  vegetation  will  often  gradu- 
ally change  to  that  of  a  beech  magnolia  forest. 

The  high  densities  of  trees  and  shrubs  ef- 
fectively shade-out  herbaceous  vegetation  from 
the  baygall  floor.  However,  ferns  are  very 
shade  tolerant  and  will  often  form  elegant 
carpetlike  growths  in  many  of  these  areas. 
Mosses  and  liverworts  are  also  present  in  the 
shady,  moist  areas  and  sometimes  in  great 
abundance.  These  ferns  and  mosses  impart  a 
primeval  appearance  where  they  occur. 
Herbaceous  wildflowers  are  scarce  in  all  sea- 
sons because  of  the  dense  canopy  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  But  some  wildflowers  are  well  adapted 
to  such  conditions.  Wildflowers  of  several 
species  can  temporarily  inhabit  clearings  cre- 
ated by  windblown  trees,  logging  operations 
or  construction.  A  very  showy  one  apt  to 
occur  abundantly  in  such  openings  is  tick- 
seed. 

A  rare  and  endangered  baygall  plant  is 
yellowroot,  which  we  discovered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  state  in  1987.  Sabine  black-eyed 
Susan,  which  can  occur  in  bogs  also,  was 
described  in  1986  as  a  new  species  to  science. 
This  species  is  fairly  common  and  widespread 
in  the  bogs  and  baygall  edges  of  Fort  Polk.  It 
is  most  conspicuous  during  summer  when  it 
produces  large  yellow  blooms. 

These  unusual,  relatively  treeless  and  shru- 
bless  areas  are  inhabited  by  very  interesting 
and  often  endangered  or  threatened  plants 
and  animals.  Various,  very  colorful  orchids, 
several  carnivorous  plants,  various  sedges, 
grasses,  and  many  others  can  be  found  only  in 
the  spongy,  soggy  soils  of  these  bogs.  Water 
seeping  from  the  bogs  is  an  important  water 
source  for  baygalls. 

In  late  spring  and  summer  black-winged 
damselflies  appear  along  baygall  watercourses. 
These  iridescent  insects  have  coloration  that 
varies  from  metallic  blues  to  greens  as  light 
intensities  and  angles  change  on  their  body 
surfaces.  Black-winged  damselflies  are  truly 
characteristic  insects  of  the  baygall.  Vernon 
Parish  baygalls  and  bogs  support  an  unusual 
group  of  seven  species  of  small,  attractive 
dragonflies  known  as  pennants.  Amanda's 
pennant  is  known  from  only  Vernon  Parish 


and  the  Slidell  area  of  southeastern  Louisi- 
ana. The  double-winged  and  red-veined 
pennants  were  first  discovered  in  Louisiana 
in  1987  by  the  authors,  and  bog-baygall  habi- 
tats are  the  only  known  areas  where  they 
occur  in  the  state. 

Permanent  baygall  streams  support  sev- 
eral species  of  fish  that  include  primitive  brook 
lampreys,  black-striped  topminnows,  other 
minnows,  pickerels,  sunfish,  and  darters.  Brook 
lampreys,  which  are  only  four  to  five  inches 
long,  construct  nests  in  spring  in  gravel  riffles 
with  clear,  cool  water.  These  unusual  jawless 
creatures  can  be  encountered  very  commonly 
in  some  areas  during  their  spawning  season. 
Black-striped  topminnows  are  probably  the 
most  noticeable,  if  not  the  most  common  of  all 
baygall  fish. 

During  spring  and  fall  many  birds,  par- 
ticularly songbirds,  appear  during  migration, 
especially  following  the  passage  of  cold  fronts. 
Attractively-colored  warblers  such  as  Chest- 
nut-sided, Blackburnian,  Bay-breasted,  Black- 
poll,  Blue- winged,  Golden- winged  and  Swain- 
son's  are  occasionally  seen.  Other  songbirds 
can  include  Black-billed  Cuckoos,  Warbling 
Vireos,  and  Empidonax  sp.  flycatchers. 

Bobwhites,  Bachman's  sparrows,  Eastern 
bluebirds,  Blue  grosbecs,  and  swamp  spar- 
rows usually  forage  in  the  open  pinelands  or 
along  damp  baygall  edges.  They  will  often 
seek  shelter  in  the  densely  foliated  baygall 
when  danger  threatens.  Wild  turkey,  gray 
catbirds,  brown  thrashers,  red-bellied  wood- 
peckers, yellow-rumped  warblers,  American 
robins,  American  goldfinches,  cedar  waxwings, 
mourning  doves,  and  Eastern  bluebirds  often 
depend  on  the  fruit,  nuts  and  seeds  of  black- 
gum,  red  bay,  gallberry,  wax  myrtle,  sweetgum, 
oaks,  and  greenbriar.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance to  birds  are  the  fruits  of  blackgum  and 
red  bay. 

Tufted  titmice,  Carolina  chickadees,  North- 
ern cardinals,  Carolina  wrens,  hooded  war- 
blers, white-eyed  vireos,  and  red-bellied 
woodpeckers  use  baygalls  extensively  for 
nesting  and  foraging.  Occasionally  black 
vultures  will  use  tallstanding  dead  trees  for 
roosting  perches  and  will  nest  in  large  hollow 
trees. 

White-tailed  deer  forage  in  baygalls  dur- 
ing all  seasons,  but  heaviest  use  is  during 
spring  and  summer.  Favorites,  whose  availa- 
bility can  vary  seasonally,  include  Joe-pye 
deed,  possumhaw,  and  blackgum.     Black- 


Wild  turkey  share  the  travel 
lanes  used  by  deer  in  their 
treks  through  the  baygalls 
for  forage.  Of  particular 
importance  to  the  birds  are 
the  fruits  of  the  blackgum 
and  red  bay  trees. 
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Baygalls  are  marked  by  a 

wild  profusion  of  plants, 

fish,  birds  and  mammals. 

Above  is  a  chain-fern  bitten 

by  deer.  At  right  is  a  red 

milkweed,  and  below 

another  chain-fern.  All 

photos  were  taken  by 

Harland  D.  Guillory  and 

Malcolm  Vidrine. 
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eyed  Susan,  sunflowers,  various  sedges  of  the 
family  cyperaceae,  chain-ferns,  royal  ferns, 
yaupon,  white  violets,  bay  magnolia,  red  maple, 
fringetree,  and  strawberry  bush  are  also  con- 
sumed with  regularity. 

Deer  are  also  fond  of  yellowroot,  but  ap- 
parently do  little  damage  to  them  when  they 
crop  the  leaves  in  the  spring.  During  fall  and 
winter  they  will  also  search  for  fallen  acorns 
and  blackgum  fruits  for  food.  Our  field  stud- 
ies have  revealed  a  total  of  98  species  of 
baygall  plants  that  have  been  consumed  by 
deer. 

Deer  frequently  use  baygalls  as  travel  lanes 
and  for  concealment.  During  the  rutting  sea- 
son, bucks  like  to  construct  scrapes  along  the 
edges.  Experienced  deer  hunters  have  long 
been  aware  of  these  behaviors  and  occasion- 
ally capitalize  on  them  by  placing  deer  stands 
near  these  sites. 

Both  fox  and  gray  squirrels  use  tree  hol- 
lows for  dens  and  construct  leaf  nests  in 
baygall  trees  as  well.  Acorns,  fruit  and  other 
plant  parts  are  used  for  food.  In  most  in- 
stances such  necessities  cannot  be  provided 
by  the  nearby  pinelands.  Local  squirrel  hunt- 
ers know  that  baygalls  can  be  very  productive 
squirrel  hunting  areas  within  the  piney  woods. 

Swamp  rabbits  depend  on  dense  shrub- 
bery for  cover  and  many  herbaceous  plants 
for  food.  During  spring  and  summer,  rabbits 
concentrate  their  foraging  along  baygall  edges. 
However,  during  fall  and  winter  they  show 
strong  preferences  for  the  interior  where  many 
sedges  in  wet  or  damp  places  are  still  green 
and  growing.  Rabbits  flushed  near  baygalls 
invariably  seek  shelter  within  their  shrub- 
bery. Favorite  foods,  whose  availability  can 
vary  seasonally,  are  the  spore-producing  struc- 
tures of  chain-laurel  greenbriar,  several  sedges 
and  tickseeds. 

Louisiana's  baygalls  are  very  special,  beau- 
tiful places  that  are  unique  botanically  and 
heavily  depended  upon  by  wildlife.  In  some 
areas  of  the  state  they  are  being  threatened 
severely  by  development  in  the  form  of  road 
building  and  construction.  They  are  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  sedimentation  which  kills  by 
suffocation  many  of  the  characteristic  trees 
and  shrubs,  thereby  destroying  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  baygall  and  rendering  it  useless  to 
many  forms  of  wildlife  and  plants. 

Our  baygalls  are  of  great  aesthetic  and  sci- 
entific value  due  to  their  natural  beauty,  unique- 
ness and  the  animals  that  are  dependent  upon 
them.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  protect 
and  study  them  more  extensively. 
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Photo  by  Mark  Saltz 


LAWMEN  MASTER 

DIVING  SKILLS 

BY  CARLA  FAULKNER 

n  hour  after  sunset,  the  waters  of  Toledo  Bend  were  as  dark  as  crude  oil  beneath 
the  overcast  sky.  There  was  no  wind  to  ripple  the  lake's  surface  and  no  moon  to 
penetrate  the  murky  cloudcover;  but  40  yards  offshore,  yellow  orbs  of  light 
bobbed  and  glowed  eerily  under  the  silt-laden  water. 

The  haloed  lights  hovered  in  a  crude  circle,  then,  slowly,  one  at  a  time, 
abandoned  the  cluster  and  migrated  steadily  toward  the  shore.  The  shallow  water  near  the 
bank  "boiled"  just  before  the  first  light  emerged  and  rose  in  front  of  a  dripping  black  silhouette. 
Dark  figures  seated  themselves  quietly  one  by  one  on  the  terraced  concrete  embankment  until 
10  lights  again  formed  a  cluster  and  the  dark  waters  were  uninterrupted  by  light. 

What  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  strange  phenomenon  had  a  perfectly  natural  explanation.  The 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  10-member  dive  team  was  performing  a  night 
dive  with  underwater  flashlights  to  meet  the  certification  requirements  for  the  second  phase  of 
its  advanced  training. 

It  was  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  of  diving  from  sun  up  to  sundown,  and  fatigue  had 
something  to  do  with  the  solemnity  of  the  divers,  but  the  mood  also  reflected  a  seriousness  with 
which  the  team  tackled  the  exercises  of  their  latest  training— training  which  required  they  learn 
the  difficult  and  often  dangerous  techniques  of  search  and  rescue. 

Many  of  the  exercises  dealt  with  simulated  life  and  death  scenarios  in  which  the  group  im- 


The  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  which  has  just 
trained  10  agents  in 
advanced  scuba  diving, 
sees  some  very  impor- 
tant uses  for  a  diving 
team  made  up  of  men 
already  trained  in  fish, 
and  game  enforcement. 
Among  these  is  the 
recovery  of  evidence 
such  as  guns  and  tackle 
used  by  poachers. 
Above,  two  team 
members  practice  using 
an  inflatable  lift  bag  to 
bring  heavy  objects  from 
the  bottom  of  Toledo 
Bend  during  training. 
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At  top,  LDWF  divers 

practice  search  and  rescue 

skills  in  simulated  life  and 

death  scenarios  as  directed 

by  their  instructors.  In  four 

days  of  advanced  dive 

training  at  Toledo  Bend,  the 

diver  at  right,  and  nine 

fellow  team  members, 

received  training  that  will 

allow  him  to  dive  to  depths 

of  100  feet.   Below,  the 

LDWF  dive  team  is  pictured 

with  two  dive  instructors. 


plemented  detailed  search  and  rescue  prin- 
ciples learned  in  40  hours  of  advanced  class- 
room instruction. 

The  first  phase  of  training,  also  comprising 
40  hours  in  the  classroom,  taught  the  begin- 
ning principles  of  scuba  diving,  safety,  CPR 
and  other  basics.  Two  days  of  open-water 
diving  were  logged  earlier  this  year  to  certify 
in  those  principles. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  enforcement  offi- 
cers which  constitute  the  dive  team  are  Bob 
Daigle,  Mark  Davis,  Brian  Clark,  Keith  La- 
Caze,  Dean  Cryar,  Jim  Zeigler,  Malcolm  Hebert, 
Joe  Chandler,  Alan  Bankston,  Randy  Greer 
and  Chuck  Comeaux. 

Col.  Winton  Vidrine,  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment's Enforcement  Division,  said  he  feels 
the  decision  to  train  a  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
dive  team  was  a  good  one. 

"We  feel  a  dive  team  made  up  of  agents 
already  trained  in  fish  and  game  enforcement 
will  prove  invaluable  to  our  department.  Our 
divers  can  now  recover  evidence  such  as  guns 
and  tackle  used  by  poachers,  as  well  as  ille- 
gally taken  game  and  fish  which  have  been 
thrown  overboard.  This  evidence,  which  was 
almost  always  lost  before  we  had  divers,  can 
now  be  recovered  and  often  proves  to  be  the 
cinching  factors  in  wildlife  violation  cases," 
Vidrine  said. 

"Also,  the  divers  will  be  able  to  enforce 
spearf  ishing  regulations  in  both  salt  and  fresh- 
water, something  which  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult in  the  past,"  he  said. 

Vidrine  explained  that  the  team's  special- 
ized training  will  also  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  assist  other  agencies,  such  as  the  State 
Police,  in  search  and  rescue  of  lost  divers  and 
in  the  recovery  of  drowning  victims. 

Other  applications  for  the  dive  team's  skills 
include  underwater  investigations  and  re- 
covery of  objects  such  as  boats  which  may 
have  resulted  from  accidents  on  the  water. 
Vidrine  said  the  team  can  also  be  used  to 
inspect  the  hulls  of  the  department's  large 
boats  and  remove  objects  tangled  in  the  pro- 
pellers. In  some  cases,  this  can  save  the  time 
and  money  involved  in  drydocking  the  boats. 

During  the  four  days  of  diving  Toledo 
Bend  in  which  the  divers  received  training 
that  allows  them  to  dive  to  depths  of  100  feet, 
they  were  drilled  in  all  applications  of  their 
skills  by  carrying  out  underwater  searches, 
recovering  sunken  objects  and  taking  part  in 
mock  rescues. 

Their  trainers,  Gene  Cottingham  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University's  Fireman  Training  Pro- 
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gram,  and  Keith  Sliman,  diving  expert  with 
Baton  Rouge's  Seven  Seas  Dive  Shop,  barked 
instructions  to  the  team  like  drill  sergeants, 
adding  or  changing  elements  in  the  exercises 
as  team  members  found  and  "rescued"  divers 
from  the  bottom,  performed  CPR,  scurried  to 
bring  oxygen  to  the  victims,  ran  up  the  bank 
to  radio  for  emergency  medical  services,  and 
even  interviewed  designated  witnesses  to  get 
vital  scene-of-the-accident  information. 

There  was  no  horseplay  to  these  drills  as 
the  divers  worked  fast,  performing  the  rescue 
skills  learned  in  the  classroom  with  thorough- 
ness. 

"We  constantly  throw  in  elements  of  sur- 
prise to  more  closely  imitate  the  real-life  situ- 
ations this  team  will  have  to  deal  with,"  said 
Cottingham,  who  is  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  underwater  rescue  program  at 
LSU  which  can  be  used  for  training  teams 
such  as  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  group. 

"They  are  going  to  have  to  know  what  to 
do  when  they  are  called  out  to  work  in  bad 
weather  or  where  the  currents  are  swift  or 
where  it  is  not  known  if  victims  are  dead  or 
alive.  Every  second  counts  in  those  situ- 
ations. They  must  also  be  taught  crowd  con- 
trol and  how  to  deal  with  hysterical  family 
members.  There  are  just  so  many  factors  that 
they  might  not  anticipate,  so  it's  our  job  to  try 
to  think  of  all  the  scenarios,  and  train  these 
men  to  deal  with  them,"  he  said. 

Cottingham  and  Sliman  considered  this  a 
critical  responsibility,  and  critiqued  harshly 
after  each  exercise. 

'These  guys  sat  through  80  hours  of  in- 
depth  classroom  instruction,"  said  Sliman, 
who  conducted  the  classes.  "They  had  to 
learn  complicated  formulas  and  dive  charts. 
Every  bit  of  that  information  is  necessary,  and 
they  all  passed  the  classroom  tests.  But  what 
really  counts,  especially  in  these  guys'  line  of 
work,  is  what  they  remember  in  the  water  in 
an  emergency  situation.  That's  why  we  keep 
drilling  and  keep  drilling,  and  trv  to  make  it 
as  realistic  as  possible." 

In  keeping  with  this  method  of  instruction, 
Sliman  and  Cottingham  forced  the  dive  team 
to  face  a  frightening  situation  on  the  last  day 
of  training.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
team  had  suited  up  for  the  day  of  diving,  they 
were  told  that  one  of  their  team  members 
went  diving  by  himself  before  breakfast  and 
was  missing.  Since  one  of  the  team  members 
had  indeed  not  been  seen  that  morning,  the 
team  did  not  know  whether  this  was  another 
drill  or  a  real  emergency. 


And  the  instructors  were  not  giving  any- 
thing away.  Their  tone  was  one  of  urgency. 
So  the  team  members  grabbed  their  suits  and 
gear,  jumped  in  vehicles  and  sped  away  from 
the  Toledo  Bend  fish  hatchery  which  had 
been  their  home  for  four  days. 

At  the  dive  area,  they  were  given  sketchy 
information  by  the  instructors  and  a  "wit- 
ness." They  were  given  only  a  general  idea 
where  the  diver  was  last  seen  diving  and  how 
long  ago  he  was  seen  on  the  surface. 

The  divers  suited  up  in  record  time,  not 
forgetting  to  check  each  other's  gear  before 
entering  the  water  which  was  mandatory  in 
all  their  exercises,  and  began  the  search  tech- 
niques they  had  been  practicing  all  week. 
One  team  member  remained  on  shore  to  di- 
rect search  activities  and  keep  an  eye  out  for 
the  divers'  safety.  As  taught,  he  wrote  down 
all  the  known  information  and  communi- 
cated with  the  divers  by  hand  signals  as  the 
instructors  injected  new  elements. 

Some  15  minutes  later,  two  divers  surfaced 
with  a  dummy  rigged  from  a  buoyancy  con- 
trol vest,  tanks  and  a  regulator.  The  instruc- 
tors confirmed  that  was  what  they  should 
have  found,  and  that  the  tenth  team  member 
had  left  during  the  night  for  home  and  was 
not  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Now  knowing 
that  this  was  a  drill,  the  team  members  did 
not  stop.  They  brought  the  dummy  to  shore 
and  performed  CPR  procedures  until  the  in- 
structors told  them  the  exercise  was  over. 

The  team  sat  on  the  bank,  visibly  shaken, 
but  with  a  sense  of  confidence  that  only  such 
a  drill  could  instill.  They  had  mobilized  and 
acted  without  prior  notice,  and  had  performed 
search  techniques,  successfully  finding  and 
rescuing  the  "lost  diver".  But  another  valu- 
able lesson  had  hit  home  -  that  search  and 
rescue  skills  are  important  to  the  team,  not 
only  for  working  boating  accidents  and  in 
assisting  other  agencies  in  the  recovery  of 
drowning  victims,  but  because  they  may  also 
be  needed  to  assist  each  other  when  diving  as- 
signments put  them  in  dangerous  situations. 

Introspective  was  the  mood  of  the  divers 
as  they  sat  on  the  bank  of  Toledo  Bend  in  the 
black  of  the  night.  When  the  quiet  talk  began, 
it  was  of  how  the  dark  night  water  seemed  an 
even  more  alien  underwater  world  than  it  did 
during  the  day  —  yet  one  which  they  would  be 
required  to  breach  from  time  to  time. 

But  the  new  skills  and  even  the  life  lessons 
they  had  learned  in  just  four  days  made  them 
sure  that,  when  that  time  comes,  they  will  be 
ready. 


Divers  practice  rescuing 
one  of  their  team  mates 
posing  as  an  unconscious 
diver  and,  at  bottom, 
bringing  evidence  to  the 
surface  with  a  lift  bag. 
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Species  Profile 


- 


BY  MIKE  OLINDE 


Mike  Olinde  is  the  Upland 
Game  Study  Leader  for  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 

Fisheries  Game  Division. 

His  specialty  is  quail  and 
woodcock. 


lthough  only  about  six 
ounces  in  size,  there  was 
once  a  time  when  the  north- 
ern bobwhite  was  the  prince 
of  game  birds  and  most  everyone  had 
bird  dogs.  That  was  back  in  the  day  of 
the  tenant  farmers,  five-acre  fields,  cut- 
over  longleaf  pine  and  pea  patches. 
Large-scale  clean  farming  and  mono- 
culture pine  plantations  changed  all 


that.  Nevertheless,  the  bobwhite  is 
still  a  common  species  throughout  most 
of  the  state. 

Bobwhites  begin  pairing  in  late  April 
and  May  with  peak  nesting  activity 
occurring  June  through  mid- August. 
Many  people  never  realize  that  the 
bird  is  around  until  the  males  announce 
their  presence  in  spring  with  their  "bob- 
white,  a-bob- white".  These  calls,  only 
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heard  during  the  spring  and  summer,  are  a 
sign  of  the  onset  of  the  breeding  season. 

The  entire  nesting  process  takes  about  50- 
55  days.  After  the  nest  is  built,  the  hen  will  lay 
one  egg  a  day  until  a  complete  clutch  of  12-15 
eggs  are  laid.  During  this  period,  the  hen 
returns  to  the  nest  only  to  lay  her  eggs;  the  rest 
of  the  time  she  is  feeding  and  loafing  with  her 
mate.  Once  a  complete  clutch  has  been  laid,  a 
23-day  incubation  period  begins.  In  this 
manner,  all  of  the  chicks  will  hatch  within 
hours  of  each  other. 

The  young  chicks  are  precocial,  which  means 
they  are  able  to  move  about  and  feed  them- 
selves as  soon  as  they  dry  off.  They  grow 
quickly  on  a  high  protein  diet  of  insects  and 
are  able  to  fly  short  distances  by  the  time  they 
are  two  weeks  old.  As  they  get  older,  their 
diet  becomes  more  like  an  adult's  and  fruits, 
berries  and  seed  of  various  grasses,  forbs,  and 
trees  are  staples.  By  the  time  the  chicks  are 
150  days  old,  they  are  fully  grown. 

Many  people  think  that  the  covey  they  see 
in  the  fall  and  winter  is  a  single  family  unit. 
This  is  usually  not  true.  A  "shuffle"  occurs  in 
the  fall  (as  well  as  in  the  spring).  During  the 
shuffle  young  from  more  than  one  brood  mix 
with  adults.  This  mixing  and  combining  re- 
sults in  coveys  comprised  of  more  that  one 
family  group. 

Annual  mortality  on  quail  is  usually  70-80 
percent  on  hunted  and  unhunted  popula- 
tions. As  a  result,  nesting  and  brood  rearing 
success  will  determine  the  fall  population 
size.  Although  a  number  of  factors  influence 
production,  an  important  player  is  weather. 
A  somewhat  cooler  and  wetter-than-normal 
summer  is  considered  ideal  for  quail.  Unfor- 
tunately, extreme  weather  conditions,  drouth 
or  flooding,  have  been  the  dominant  pattern 
in  many  portions  of  the  state  during  the  summer 
of  the  1980s. 

While  we  cannot  control  the  weather,  there 


are  a  number  of  habitat  management  prac- 
tices which  can  be  implemented  to  promote 
quail  populations.  Bobwhites  are  early  suc- 
cessional,  edged  species.  As  such,  active 
management  of  the  land  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce good  quail  habitat.  On  pine  woodlands, 
the  cheapest  management  tool  a  landowner 
has  is  prescribed  fire.  Most  pinelands  are  too 
thick  with  underbrush  to  be  ideal  quail  habi- 
tat. Prescribed  burning  on  an  annual  basis  is 
recommended.  Burning  not  only  opens  the 
habitat,  but  the  fire  promotes  the  production 
of  a  large  arrav  of  native  food  plants  such  as 
partridge  pea,  beggar  ticks  and  pencilflower. 

However,  removal  of  all  cover  is  not  desir- 
able. Cover  islands,  1-5  acre  areas  within  a 
burning  unit  that  are  protected  from  the  fire, 
should  be  located  every  50  acres  or  so.  These 
cover  islands  provide  essential  escape  and 
nesting  cover.  In  addition,  they  are  the  major 
source  of  fruits  and  berries  for  quail  during 
the  sumner.  A  cover  island  should  be  rotated 
to  new  locations  about  every  three  years  to 
prevent  excessive  woody  development  and 
re-establish  desirable  conditions. 

Prescribed  fire  should  only  be  conducted 
by  persons  familiar  with  the  technique  or  by 
professionals,  and  only  after  the  appropriate 
fire  lanes  have  been  established  and  the  Office 
of  Forestry  notified.  Late  winter  (late  January 
and  February)  is  the  recommended  period  for 
prescribed  buring  for  bobwhites. 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  lands,  food  and 
openness  is  seldom  a  problem.  In  fact  it's 
quite  the  opposite.  Creating  quail  habitat 
usually,  but  not  always,  means  putting  some- 
thing back  because  good  escape  and  nesting 
coverts  are  lacking.  Sometimes  altering 
mowing  patterns  can  go  a  long  way,  particu- 
larly if  a  large  network  of  drainage  ditches 
and  headland  are  present.  Mowing  should 
not  be  conducted  from  June  through  late  August 
if  at  all  possible.  □ 


The  pairing  of  bobwhites, 
beginning  in  late  April  with 
peak  nesting  occurring 
June  through  mid-August, 
is  announced  by  the 
characterisitc  "bob-white, 
a-bob-white."  of  the  male. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LaCAZE 


Conservation  law  enforcement  is  both  a 
fascinating  and  challenging  career  choice — 
and  it  requires  a  special  kind  of  individual. 
That  person  must  be  self-reliant,  yet  able 
to  work  as  part  of  a  team.  He  or  she  must 
combine  a  love  of  the  outdoors  with  a 
keen  interest  in  law  enforcement.  If  you 
are  thinking  about  working  in  wildlife  law 
enforcement,  here  are  some  things  you 
should  know. 

The  wildlife  agent  patrols  alone  most  of 
the  time,  without  the  benefit  of  assistance 
from  other  officers.  When  working  in  a 
remote  area,  he  often  has  no  communica- 
tion. Even  if  he  has  radio  contact,  backup 
may  take  hours  to  arrive.  On  other  occa- 
sions, he  must  work  as  part  of  an  organ- 
ized team  and  the  success  of  the  group 
may  depend  on  his  ability  to  perform  the 
task  specifically  assigned  to  him. 

The  wildlife  agent's  job  keeps  him  out- 
doors much  of  the  time,  which  means 
contending  with  weather  conditions  that 
range  from  staggering  heat  to  numbing 
cold  and  everything  between.  He  spends 
countless  hours  in  boats,  vehicles  and  on 
foot  waiting  for  poachers  who  may  or  may 
not  show.  The  seemingly  ever-present 
mosquitoes  are  abundant  and  hungry. 

High-school  students  considering  ca- 
reers as  wildlife  agents  should  spend  some 
time  talking  with  someone  in  the  profes- 
sion. Ask  him  to  tell  you  the  good  points 
and  the  bad  ones.  This  could  prevent  you 
from  pursuing  a  career  and  a  way  of  life 
that  is  not  suitable  for  you. 

After  having  done  this,  if  you  are  sure 
that  conservation  law  enforcement  is  for 
you,  it  is  time  to  consider  the  necessary 
preparations.  College  credit  can  help 
meet  the  requirements  for  entry  into  wild- 
life law  enforcement,  so  high  school  stu- 
dents should  consider  taking  college  pre- 
paratory classes.  They  should  also  enroll 
in  outdoor-related  courses  such  as  the 
hunter  safety  and  boating  safety  classes 
conducted  by  the  Louisiana  Department 
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of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

College  students  interested  in  careers 
in  wildlife  law  enforcement  should  major  in 
criminal  justice.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  study 
biology  or  zoology  as  well  in  order  to  have 
a  basic  knowledge  of  wildlife. 

The  minimum  qualifications  for  becom- 
ing a  wildlife  enforcement  cadet  are  two 
years  of  law  enforcement  experience,  or 
60  semester  hours  of  college,  or  any  two- 
year  combination  of  law  enforcement  and 
college  semester  hours  wherein  30  se- 
mester hours  will  be  equivalent  to  one 
year  of  experience. 

In  addition,  applicants  may  have  no 
felony  indictments  or  convictions,  must  be 
at  least  1 8  years  of  age  and  must  have  a 
Louisiana  driver's  license. 

The  wildlife  enforcement  cadet  begins 
at  a  Government  Service  (GS)  level  13 
with  a  starting  salary  of  $1 504  a  month.  In 
order  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  eligibility, 
a  qualified  applicant  must  submit  a  state 
pre-employment  application  (SFIO)  to  the 
Department  of  Civil  Service.  The  appli- 
cant will  then  be  notified  of  the  date,  time 
and  location  where  a  mandatory  Civil 
Service  examination  will  be  given. 

If  the  applicant  scores  a  passing  grade 
on  the  exam,  his  name  is  added  to  the  list 
through  which  eligible  applicants  are  noti- 
fied of  upcoming  available  positions  in 
wildlife  enforcement.  A  hiring  board  com- 
prised of  senior  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Enforcement 
Division  interviews  the  applicants  from  the 
list  and  selects  one  for  the  available  posi- 
tion. 

The  chosen  applicant  must  submit  to  a 
background  investigation,  physi- 
cal and  drug  test.  If  all  the  re- 
quirements are  met  with  satis- 
factory results,  he  is  then  hired 
as  a  cadet.  The  cadet  is  as- 
signed to  a  district  where  he  will 
work  with  an  experienced  agent 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  ca- 
dets are  hired  to  constitute  an 
academy  class. 

The  enforcement  cadets  then 
attend  the  Louisiana  State  Po- 
lice Training  Academy  where  they 
receive  basic  police  officer  train- 
ing. After  completing  basictrain- 
ing,  they  receive  additional  spe- 
cialized training  in  wildlife  law 
enforcement.  Total  training  time 
is  approximately  15  weeks. 

The  trained  cadet  returns  to 
his  district  to  continue  working 
with  an  experienced  agent  for  a 
year.  After  one  year  of  satisfac- 


tory performance,  he  is  promoted  to  a 
Wildlife  Enforcement  Agent  at  a  GS  level 
14.  He  or  she  is  then  a  fully-certified  field 
officer  and  works  throughout  the  district 
either  alone  or  with  other  officers  as  the 
situation  dictates. 

Promotional  opportunities  occur  when 
higher  level  positions  become  available 
through  vacancy.  The  next  level  above 
agent  is  sergeant.  Each  parish  has  a 
sergeant  (GS  15)  who  coordinates  en- 
forcement activities  in  that  parish  through 
the  district  lieutenant.  The  lieutenant  (GS 
17)  is  the  first-line  supervisor  and  over- 
sees a  district  comprised  of  two  or  three 
parishes.  The  next  level  is  Wildlife  En- 
forcement Captain,  the  region  supervisor 
(GS  19).  He  is  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  districts  included  in  his  region 
and  spends  the  majority  of  his  time  in  the 
region  office. 

The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Enforce- 
ment Division  also  has  areas  of  speciali- 
zation in  which  a  field  officer  may  choose 
to  work.  Among  those  are  the  Covert  or 
"undercover"  Section,  the  Salt  Water 
Enforcement  Patrol  and  Boating  Safety. 
Wildlife  agents  continue  training  through- 
out their  careers  and  are  well-equipped 
with  the  personal  equipment,  vehicles  and 
boats  necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

If  you  believe  that  the  enforcement  of 
wildlife  laws  is  worth  devoting  your  adult 
life  to,  now  is  the  time  to  begin  prepara- 
tions. The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  is  always  looking  for 
people  with  the  dedication  and  determina- 
tion necessary  to  be  Wildlife  Enforcement 
Agents.  □ 


A  Wildlife  Enforcement  Cadet  receives  guidance  from  a 
firearms  instructor  during  law  enforcement  basic  training  at 
the  Louisiana  State  Police  Training  Academy. 


Caught  Red-Handed  at  Katfish  Kastle 


FUNN 
SIDE 


BY  GLYNN  HARRIS 


I  almost  choked  on  my  hush- 
puppy  when  ole  Bill  noticed  I 
had  selected  the  catfish  plat- 
ter for  lunch. 

"Whatsamatter,  Harris  - 
you  can't  catch  any  fish?"  Bill  asked, 
sneering,  as  every  head  in  the  place 
turned,  eyeing  me  curiously. 

With  a  simple,  if  sarcastic,  ques- 
tion, Bill  had  peeled  back  the  veneer 
from  my  ego,  exposing  something  not 
very  pretty.  No,  Bill,  I  guess  I  can't.  I 
don't  have  a  single  package  of  filets  in 
my  freezer,  although  the  pantry  is 
stocked  with  tuna,  salmon  and  sar- 
dines. 

When  my  lust  for  fried  catfish  filets 
consumes  me  to  the  point  I  have  to  do 
something  about  it,  I  don  toupee  and 
dark  glasses  and  slip  off  to  Katfish 
Kastle,  hoping  I  won't  be  recognized. 
Sometimes  my  cover  is  blown  as  some 
good  ole  boy  gets  up  from  his  chair 
and  walks  my  way. 

At  that  point,  I  usually  begin  sing- 
ing a  high,  quavering  rendition  of  "Blue 
Bayou,"  so  the  guy  will  think  I'm  Rov 
Orbison.  Undeterred,  he  walks  on 
over  to  my  table,  so  I  rip  off  toupee 
and  shades  and  confess,  "Okay,  you 
caught  me,"  to  which  he  gives  me  an 
odd  look  and  says,  "You  usin'  that 
catsup?" 

My  reason  for  going  to  all  the  trouble 
to  preserve  anonymity  has  to  do  with 
my  profession  as  an  outdoor  writer. 
I'm  supposed  to  know  everything  there 
is  to  know  about  fishing,  hunting,  and 
other  outdoor  things. 

My  dining  on  pond  raised  catfish 


at  a  restaurant  is  the  equivalent  of  A.J. 
Foyt  taking  a  taxi,  or  Monet  sneaking 
out  of  Wallmart  with  a  paint-bv-the- 
numbers  kit  under  his  arm. 

I'm  supposed  to  be  an  expert  at 
what  I  write  about.  If  I  tap  out  an 
article  describing  in  detail  how,  to 
catch  catfish  with  Flintstone  vitamins 
soaked  in  Aqua  Velva,  my  readers 
assume  I  developed  the  technique. 

If  I  write  about  calling  in  Boone 
and  Crockett  bucks  close  enough  to 
tweak  their  ears  by  belching  loudly 
while  holding  my  nose,  you  assume  I 
do  this  all  the  time.  I  don't.  Everytime 
I  try  this  technique,  my  ears  ring  for 
half  an  hour  and,  besides,  the  thought 
of  getting  deer  earwax  on  my  fingers 
leaves  me  queasy  . 

When  I  share  a  recipe  with  you 
readers  on  how  to  prepare  armadillo 
so  that  it  tastes  and  looks  amazingly 
like  possum  on  the  half  shell,  I  see  you 
looking  at  me  like  you  think  I'm  close 
kin  to  Justin  Wilson  and  I  ought  to 
have  my  own  TV  show. 


Artwork  by  David  Norwood 


If  I  pen  a  piece  about  grappling  for 
huge  catfish  with  bare  hands,  or  fac- 
ing down  a  wild  Winn  Parish  piney- 
woods  rooter,  or  mud  wrestling  an 
alligator,  or  playing  "let's  rub  noses" 
with  a  loggerhead  turtle,  you  look  at 
me  with  all  the  awe  and  reverence 
normally  reserved  for  macho  guys 
like  Stallone  and  Schwarzenegger. 

Actually,  I'm  just  a  normal  guv  like 
you;  I  put  my  pants  on  one  leg  at  a 
time  and,  although  you  may  perceive 
me  to  be,  I'm  not  perfect. 

It's  just  that  (uh-oh,  here  comes 
that  guy  again) . . .  "I'm  happv  again, 
on  Blue  Bi  -  Y-O-O-O-O-O!" 
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Conservation      Balloons  Harmful  to  Wildlife 


Notes 


Spring  Bayou  Project  Complete 

A  new  2.5-mile  deepwater  channel  in 
Spring  Bayou  Lake  will  provide  suitable 
fisheries  habitat  when  the  lake  complex 
undergoes  managed,  periodic  drawdowns. 

The  project,  which  was  dedicated  in 
late  August,  is  a  part  of  LDWF's  ongoing 
program  to  improve  fishing  and  boating 
access  using  Wallop-Breaux  funds. 


Senior  Hunters  Don't  Need 
Special  Crossbow  Permit 

Louisiana's  senior  citizens  need  only 
an  archery  license  to  hunt  deer  with  a 
crossbow  during  archery  season,  says 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

To  clear  up  any  misconceptions,  Game 
Division  officials  emphasized  that  resi- 
dents 60  years  of  age  and  older  are  not 
required  to  apply  for  any  special  permit  to 
use  a  crossbow. 

Such  hunters  should,  however,  obtain 
an  archery  license  costing  $10.50  and 
should  carry  proof  of  age  such  as  a  driver's 
license. 

New  Hunting  Acreage  Opened 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  has  been  granted  manage- 
ment authority  over  acreage  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
the  Atchafalaya  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
area.  The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies Commission  has  opened  these  lands 
to  public  hunting  for  the  1990-91  hunting 
seasons  now  in  progress. 

The  lands  cover  approximately  8,300 
acres  in  Iberville  Parish  north  of  1-10  and 
are  located  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
Atchafalaya  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

LDWF  officials  said  that  management 
rules  and  regulations,  season  dates,  and 
bag  limits  for  the  new  tracts  will  be  the 
same  as  those  prevailing  in  the  Sherburne 
Wildlife  Management  Area  and  the 
Atchafalaya  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Details  are  in  the  Louisiana  Hunting 
Regulations  1990-91  pamphlet. 


The  releasing  of  helium-filled  balloons 
into  the  sky,  while  beautiful  and  festive,  is 
not  only  littering  but  is  athreat  tofish,  birds 
and  wildlife,  according  to  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries specialists. 

A  1985  report  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee said  that  1 00,000  marine  animals 
and  more  than  1  million  seabirds  die  annually 
from  ingestion  of  plastic  and  latex  pollu- 
tion. 

The  Marine  Mammal  Stranding  Center 
of  Brigantine,  N.J.  has  documented  cases 
of  endangered  sea  turtles  dying  from  in- 
gesting deflated  balloons. 

The  department  encourages  groups  or 
individuals  considering  a  balloon  launch, 
especially  science  teachers  and  public 
institutions,  to  considerthe  effects  of  such 
activities  on  the  environment  and  wildlife. 

LWF  Conservation  Awards 

The  Governor's  State  Conservation 
Achievement  Program  is  once  again 
underway. 

Sponsored  annually  by  Sears,  Roe- 
buck and  Co.  and  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  program  is  designed  to  further 
the  proper  utilization  and  conservation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  state  by  rec- 
ognizing those  persons  and  organizations 
making  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
natural  resource  welfare  are  environmental 
quality  of  the  community,  parish  and  state. 

There  are  eight  award  categories: 
professional;  non-professional;  corpora- 
tion, firm  or  company;  educator;  elected 
official;  communications;  and  organiza- 
tion. 


Nominations  are  now  open  and  will  be 
accepted  through  Feb.  5, 1991 .  The  awards 
will  be  presented  on  March  2  at  a  special 
banquet  held  in  conjunction  with  the  52nd 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life Federation  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Coving- 
ton. 

La.  Receives  Wetlands  Award 

Louisiana  was  one  of  six  states  to 
receive  Wetlands  Conservation  Awards 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
its  exe  mplary  state  programs  for  wetlands 
conservation,  restoration  and  enhance- 
ment. 

The  awards  were  presented  to  state 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies  in  each  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  six  regions. 
The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  received  the  award  for  Region 
Four  which  includes  10  southeastern  states, 
Puerto  Rice  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  naming  Louisiana  to  receive  this 
first-of-its-kind  award,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  cited  Louisiana's  aggressive 
and  long-standing  commitment  to  wet- 
land conservation  and  restoration. 

Specific  accomplishments  cited  included 
acquisition  (since  1968)  of  more  than 
252,000  acres  of  forested  wetlands  and 
78,000  acres  of  coastal  wetlands  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $70  million,  pioneering  of  wet- 
land restoration  methods,  conversion  of 
acquired  croplands  back  to  wetlands,  es- 
tablishment of  Louisiana's  Coastal  Resto- 
ration Trust  Fund  and  Gov.  Buddy  Ro- 
omer's personal  efforts  that  led  to  the  trust 
fund  and  to  the  development  and  implem- 
entation of  a  plant  to  insure  the  best  use  of 
the  funds  to  conserve  and  replenish  wet- 
lands. 
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LDWF  Secretary  Virginia  Van  Sickle  presents  Wetland  Conservation  Award  to  Gov.  Roemer. 
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by  Wayne  Miller 

Shrimp  Bisque 

This  pureed  bisque  in  classic  Creole-French 
style  is  elegant  enough  for  the  most  special 
holiday  occasion. 

3-1/2  lbs.  uncooked  heads-on  shrimp 

2  carrots,  chopped 

3  celery  stalks,  chopped 

1  (3-oz.)  pkg.  crab  and  shrimp  boil 

2  onions,  each  stuck  with  6  whole  cloves 
1/2  cup  unsalted  butter 

5  green  onions,  chopped  fine 

1/4  cup  minced  parsley,  flat-leaf 

2  medium  garlic  cloves,  minced 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 

1/2  lb.  mushrooms,  sliced 

1  bay  leaf 

3/4  cup  all-purpose  flour 

1-1/2  cups  whipping  cream 

1/4  tsp.  freshly  ground  black  pepper 

Red  (cayenne)  pepper  to  taste 

Salt  to  taste 

1/4  cup  dry  sherry 

Chopped  chives,  if  desired 

Peel  shrimp,  reserving  shells  and  heads. 
Cover  and  refrigerate  shrimp  until  ready 
to  use.  Place  reserved  shrimp  heads  and 
shells  in  a  heavy  6-quart  soup  pot.  Add 
carrots,  celery,  crab  and  shrimp  boil  and 
onions  stuck  with  cloves.  Add  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  shells  and  vegetables 
by  5  inches.  Bring  shell  mixture  to  a  boil; 
skim  foam  from  surface.  Reduce  heat  to 
low;  simmer,  uncovered,  3  hours.  Strain 
stock  through  a  fine  strainer;  discard  shells 
and  vegetables.  Reserve 2 quarts  forbisque. 
Freeze  extra  stock  for  another  use.  Melt 
butter  in  soup  pot  over  medium  heat.  Add 
green  onions,  parsley,  garlic,  chopped 
onion,  mushrooms  and  bay  leaf.  Saute 
until  vegetables  are  wilted,  about  5  min- 
utes. Do  not  brown.  Stir  in  flour;  cook  3 
to  4  minutes,  stirring.  Slowly  whisk  in 
reserved  shrimp  stock.  Bring  to  a  boil  to 
thicken;  stir  in  refrigerated  shrimp.  Reduce 
heat;  simmer  15  minutes.  Discard  bay 
leaf.  Puree  soup  in  small  batches  in  a 
blender  or  food  processor  fitted  with  the 
steel  blade.  When  all  soup  has  been  pu- 
reed, return  to  soup  pot;  reheat  over  low 
heat.  Stir  in  cream.  Add  black  pepper, 
cayenne,  salt  and  sherry;  heat  through. 
Do  not  boil.  Ladle  soup  into  soup  bowls; 
garnish  with  chives.  Serve  hot.  Serves  8. 
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